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You’ve  got  e-mails.  Calls.  Faxes.  most  crucial  ones  to  find  you.  The  result? 


A  thousand  messages  that  bog  you  down  You’re  just  as  productive  out  of  the  office  as  you  are 


and  make  you  lose  something  extraordinary:  your  in.  You  serve  your  customers  better.  Quicker.  Powerful 


time.  Avaya  gives  some  of  that  back  to  you.  We  put  all  that  messaging  solutions  are  only  the  beginning.  Find  out 


information  in  one  place.  So  you  can  access  it  wherever  where  Unified  Communication  from  Avaya  can  take  your 


you  are.  Prioritize  messages  however  you  like.  And  tell  the  business.  Call  us  at  866-GO- AVAYA,  or  visit  avaya.com 


communication 


WHAT  WOULD  HAVE 


HAPPENED  IF 


JULIUS  CAESAR  HAD 


S'*-'  •-•At**1'-'  <■  'J's&’CV.'**  *• 
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OUR  TECHNOLOGY? 


As  you  can  see,  if  Julius 


ROMAN  EMPIRE  SELECTS 
NOVIENT  TECHNOLOGY 


Julius  Caesar  was  like  most  modern  day 


CEOs  in  charge  of  global  organizations.  He 


was  on  a  mission  to  accelerate  growth  and 


more  effectively  manage  his  global  empire. 


Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  Caesar’s  empire 


eventually  became,  well,  history 


But  if  Caesar  had  used 


Novient  technology, 
would  his  empire 
still  be  around  today? 


(Please  don’t  ask  us  to  ex 


how  he  got  it.  Just  go  with  us  here.) 


So  Caesar  signs  on  with  Novient.  Now 


Caesar’s  generals,  who  are  fighting  battles  al 


over  the  world,  suddenly  start  collaborating 


together  in  real  time.  They’re  recognizing  new 


opportunities  to  exploit.  When  their  supply 


CAESAR  AND  GENERALS 
COLLABORATE  IN  REAL  TIME 


lines  are  cut  off,  they  know 


immediately  and  respond 


before  it  costs  them  crucial? 


battles.  Very  soon,  Caesar’s 


generals  have  blown  right  past 


the  Gauls  and  conquered 


every  known  area  of  the  world. 


So  now  Caesar  has  all 


these  new  people  and  he’s 


got  more  assets.  Of  course, 


no  toga 
no  sandals 
no  service 


adding  a  lot  of  bodies  can 

cause  more  problems  than 

solutions.  But  with  Novient,  Caesar  is 

improving  productivity  and  optimizing 

CONNECTING  ARMIES 
AND  GOVERNMENTS  SPREAD 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

the  performance  of  all  his 

people.  Novient  technology 

enables  the  Roman  Empire 

to  grow  rapidly  and  collaborate 

with  all  of  the  newly  conquered  lands. 

Suddenly,  building  more  coliseums  isn’t  a 

problem.  They  are  popping  up  everywhere 

and  season  ticket  sales  are  at  an  all-time  high. 


ROMAN  EMPIRE  OPERATES 
AT  OPTIMUM  EFFICIENCY 


But  best  of  all,  Novient’s  ability  to  identify 


‘best-fit”  personnel  has  enabled  Caesar  to 


put  every  one  of  his  people  in  the 


right  job.  They  are  productive 


and  excelling  like  never  before. 


Simply  put,  they’re  happy.  So, 


instead  of  getting  a  knife  in 


the  back,  Caesar  is  suddenly 


getting  a  big  pat  on  the  back. 


Caesar  had  been  able  to 


use  Novient’s  technology, 


the  Roman  Empire  might 


still  be  dominating  the 


entire  world  today.  And,  of  course,  you 


would  be  reading  this  ad  in  Latin. 


Novient  technology  can  add  value  to 


any  service  organization  worldwide.  Our 


Internet-based  software  allows  service 


END  RESULT:  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
LIVES  INTO  THE  21ST  CENTURY 


organizations  to  gain  visibility  into  future 


projects,  optimally  match  people  and  skills 


to  project  requirements,  and  automate  the 


service  delivery  process.  To  find  out  about 


how  Novient  can  build  your  empire,  please 


vi 


sit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.novient.com 


or  just  call  us  at  1-866-494-7349. 
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OUTSOURCING  We've  been  doing  it  for  more 
than  25  years.  Why  are  we  still  doing  it  wrong? 
By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 

58  Get  Ready  for  the  Privacy  Backlash 

COVER  STORY:  PRIVACY  Controversy  ignites 
over  consumer  information  collection.  Will  U.S. 
privacy  policies  affect  your  business? 

By  Daintry  Duffy 


es  Five  Live  Ones 

TECHNOLOGIES  TO  WATCH  Five  new 
technologies  clamor  for  your  attention.  Some  aren't 
soup  yet,  but  we  think  you  should  investigate  them 
anyway.  By  Preston  Gralla 

so  Driver's  Ed 

EXECUTIVE  MENTORING  GM  executives  learn 
the  importance  of  corporate  mentoring.  In  reverse. 
By  Daintry  Duffy 


86  How  Does  Your  Garden  Tank? 


POST  MORTEM  Despite  millions  in  venture 
capital  and  plenty  of  water,  Garden.com  couldn’t 
survive  the  Internet's  blight.  Learn  what  went 
wrong  from  COO  Jamie  O'Neill. 


-CLAUDIA  CAPLAN, 
EARTHLINK'S  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  BRAND  MARKETING 


"There's  no  way 
you  escape 
privacy  invasion 
when  you're 
buying  off  the 
Internet. 

-RALPH  NADER, 

GREEN  PARTY  CANDIDATE 
AND  CONSUMER  RIGHTS 
ADVOCATE 


We  are  there 
to  serve  our 
subscribers, 
not  serve 
them  up." 


By  Elaine  M.  Cummings  and  Kathleen  S.  Carr 
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BrightStor™  Storage  Management  Solutions 

For  years,  storage  management  has  been  an  ever-increasing  cost,  not  a  source  of  potential 
opportunity.  But  that's  all  about  to  change.  Because  we've  created  BrightStor,  the  most 
comprehensive  suite  of  end-to-end  storage  management  solutions  on  the  market.  BrightStor 
lets  you  leverage  your  resources  and  data  across  your  entire  enterprise,  regardless  of 
platform  or  protocol.  In  fact,  BrightStor  is  the  only  suite  of  solutions  that  supports  all 
three  industry  models  — DAS,  NAS  and  SAN -cross-platform.  Which  means  you  can  look 
at  your  eBusiness  needs  as  a  whole,  not  piece  by  piece.  So  you  can  optimize  your  resources 
across  your  entire  storage  infrastructure.  And,  most  importantly,  you  can  do  more  than  just 
store  information.  You  can  actually  use  it. 


HELLO  TOMORROW  WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES  THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS7" 
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Shift  into  reverse  and  an  in-dash  colorvideo  monitor  displays  what  lies 
beyond  the  bumper.  A  rare  case  of  progress,  moving  backwards* 
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Look  at  What  You're  Missing 

www.darwinmag.com/read/archive.html 

Read  all  of  Darwin  magazine.  All  the  time.  Anytime. 
Find  past  Darwin  articles  in  the  Darwin  Archives. 

Find  Meaning 

www.darwinmag.com/learn/curve 

Ignorance  is  not  an  excuse.  Find 
the  meaning  of  CRM,  ERP,  DSL 
and  dozens  of  other  strange 
names  and  acronyms  in 
Learning  Curve. 


Count  on  It 

www.darwinmag.com/learn/numbers/index.html 

Let  us  help  you  put  two  and  two  together.  Find  the 
latest  statistics  and  research  results  that  size  up  the 
new  economy.  Go  to  Numbers. 

See  What's  Coming 

www.darwinmag.com/read/machineshop 

Smart  cards,  Web  access  from  airplanes,  P2P  for 
business.  Read  about  the  latest  applications  of  new 
technologies  in  Machine  Shop. 


Go  Ahead  and  Ask 

www.darwinmag.com/connect/ask/index.html 

How  can  I  create  a  workplace  that  is  fun?  Why  is 

108  Just  a  Minute  Disney  so  good  at  CRM?  You  ask;  our  experts 

Xerox  President  Anne  Mulcahey  answer.  Just  Ask  Darwin. 


Think  Hard 


www.darwinmag.com/connect/opinion/index.html 

Is  computer  code  protected  by  the  First  Amendment? 
Should  genes  be  patented?  Can  free  trade  really  save 
the  world?  Read  Fear,  a  weekly  column  by  Art  Jahnke, 
tell  us  what  you  think. 
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Questions,  questions,  questions 


Answer: 


Make  your  business  mobile 

The  Internet  is  breeding  ever-new  markets  and 
technologies.  Which  ones  are  here  to  stay? 
And  what's  in  it  for  your  company? 

Let  Siemens  Business  Services  be  your  guide. 
Whatever  the  sector  of  industry,  our  team  of 
over  30,000  experts  pools  the  special  resources 
it  takes  to  handle  everything  from  IT  consulting 
to  complete  process  design.  And  we  ensure 
seamless  integration  of  your  existing  compo¬ 
nents  along  the  way. 

Just  say  the  word  and  we'll  even  manage  your 
entire  system,  making  sure  you  always  have 
state-of-the-art  applications  working  for  you. 
Find  out  how  we  can  put  you  in  touch  with 
tomorrow  today. 

mobile  business 


Or  are  half  so  obsolete,  you  might  as  well  start  over? 


SIEMENS 

We're  making  business  mobile.  See  how  your  business  can  profit  at:  www.sbs-usa.siemens.com/mobilebiz.htm 


Are  your  systems  ready  for  the  future? 


Is  it  safe  to  make  further  investments? 


letter 


Hope  for  the  Hyper-Invaded 

The  technology  this  magazine  primarily  writes  about  is 
called  information  technology  for  a  reason.  That's  because 
it  gathers,  stores,  shares,  analyzes,  manipulates  and  acts 
upon  information.  In  the  aggregate,  its  apparatus  is  vast 
and  insatiable.  There's  no  end  to  the  material  it  covets. 
Unchecked,  the  technology  will  gather,  oh,  just  about  all  of 
the  information  that  is  available  to  be  gathered. 

Most  of  your  commercial  activities  are  subject  to  easy 
capture  from  that  raw  material.  Unless  you  disentangle 
yourself  from  the  data-gathering  grid  (a  feat  requiring  dis¬ 
cipline  and  determination)  many  plausible  inferences  may 
be  drawn  about  the  nontransactive  portions  of  your  life  — 
your  health  status,  sexual  proclivities,  ethics,  politics,  fam¬ 
ily,  and  social  and  emotional  life. 

We  thought  about  calling  Senior  Editor  Daintry  Duffy's 
cover  story  "Privacy  Shmivacy"  (Page  58)  in  light  of  the 
seemingly  boundless  passivity  with  which  Americans  have 
allowed  the  ransacking  of  their  personal  information.  If,  as 
Sun  Microsystems  CEO  Scott  McNealy  has  put  it,  privacy 
is  something  we  should  all  get  over  having  lost  (and 
assuming  that  everyone  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  real 
extent  of  its  surrender— a  debatable  proposition),  where 
then  do  we  go  from  there? 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  legions  of  industries  salivat¬ 
ing  to  know  everyone  down  to  the  last  detail  — who  we 


are,  what  we  think,  how  much  money  we  make,  what  we 
buy,  how  we  react  to  each  and  every  stimulus,  from  the 
weather  to  fragrances  to  symbols  and  colors.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  us:  the  presumptive  owners  of  our  own 
tastes,  behaviors,  histories  and  intentions.  Information 
about  what  we  think  and  want  and  do  has  enormous 
value  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes. 

A  bargain  remains  to  be  made.  Is  it  possible,  as  cover 
subject  Ralph  Nader  and  other  privacy  activists  propose, 
for  people  to  assert  legal  custody  of  the  information  per¬ 
taining  to  them?  (See  an  interview  with  Nader  on  Page 
65.)  If  so,  they  could  control,  authorize,  manage  — or  for¬ 
bid— its  exploitation  by  others.  Beyond  that,  those  who 
chose  to  could  eventually  participate  in  an  information 
marketplace  where  freely  surrendered  information  would 
fetch  economic  credits. 

The  emergence  of  a  virtual  trading  floor  for  personal 
data  is  a  complicated  matter.  Companies  will  argue  that 
customer  data,  constituting  a  record  of  their  transactions, 
rightly  belongs  to  the  business.  (In  what  is  so  far  the  high- 
water  mark  of  mercantile  chutzpah,  strands  of  human 
genetic  material  are  now  being  patented  at  a  frenzied 
pace  by  private  genomics  companies  — meaning,  in 
essence,  that  someone  else  owns  the  potential  economic 
value  of  the  encoded  information  inside  our  bodies.)  But 
with  a  host  of  hearings  this  summer.  Congress  is  plainly 
growing  restless  about  the  unlimited  right  of  a  business  to 
do  anything  it  wants  with  customer  information. 

Duffy  argues  in  her  story  that  businesses  should  act  to 
deal  responsibly  with  customer  data  without  waiting  for 
the  long-predicted  privacy  backlash  to  set  in.  That's  sensi¬ 
ble.  When  someone  with  Nader's  luminous  understanding 
of  public  relations  turns  his  energies  toward  personal  pri¬ 
vacy,  he  will  galvanize  fresh  interest  in  the  cause.  And  as  a 
result  who  knows?  Someday,  panels  of  the  hyper-invaded 
will  go  around  better  dressed  and  fed  than  the  rest  of  us. 
Are  you  ready  to  make  your  customers  an  offer  they  can't 
refuse?  Let  me  know  at  mccreary@darwinmag.com . 
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Synygy  has  a  ten-year  history  of  successfully  implementing  Enterprise  Incentive  Management  (EIM) 
software  on  time,  within  budget,  and  with  consistently  high  client  satisfaction. 


Synygy  has  helped  Sun  Microsystems,  GE  Lighting,  DuPont,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Fleet  Mortgage  Group,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  Coors  Brewing,  Siemens,  and  dozens  of  other  Global  2000  companies  turn  their  variable  pay  plans  from  an 
operational  hassle  into  a  strategic  advantage. 


Synygy  delivers  “software  as  a  service”— providing  a  full  spectrum  of  EIM  solutions  from  enterprise 
software  to  ASP  to  complete  plan  management  outsourcing— all  with  no  up-front  cost  to  purchase  software 


Visit  www.synygy.com  today  to  request  free  white  papers  and  case  studies.  Or  call  us  at  610-664-7433  x7970  to 
learn  about  The  Synygy  Guarantee  and  why  our  success  has  made  us  the  largest  provider  of  EIM  software  and 
services.  We’re  so  confident  you  won’t  make  a  dunce  out  of  us  that  we’ll  give  you  money  back  if  you’re  not 
completely  satisfied  with  your  Synygy  EIM  solution. 


Copyright  ©  2001  Synygy  Inc.  and  Masterfile.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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AMD 
MAKES  IT 
POSSIBLE 
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Can  your 
business  satisfy 
demanding 
customers? 


Fortune  500  companies  demand  100%  uptime  and  reliability.  No  breaks.  No  glitches.  No  excuses. 
That’s  why  they  rely  on  Rackspace  Managed  Hosting  to  handle  their  web  sites.  And  Rackspace, 
in  turn,  trusts  AMD.  Surprised?  You  shouldn’t  be.  During  the  past  two  years,  thousands  of 
AMD  processor-based  servers  at  Rackspace  have  delivered  rock-solid  reliability.  The  scalability 
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to  endure  monstrous  spikes.  And  the  real-world  capability  that  makes  it  possible  for  Rackspace 
to  offer  not  just  great  service,  but  guaranteed  service.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  people  who  rely 
on  technology  rely  on  AMD.  So  if  your  business  has  to  meet  expectations  for  the  toughest 
customers,  find  out  how  AMD  makes  it  possible.  Learn  more  at  www.amd.com/rackspace 


©2001  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  AMD,  the  AMD  logo  and  combinations  thereof  are  trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc. 
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FEEDBACK  FROM  OUR  READERS 


CULTURE  FIRST 

As  a  mentor  of  mine  used  to  say,  “Culture  eats 
strategy  for  lunch.”  Great  article  on  the  cultural 
impediments  to  change  and  adoption  of  knowh 
edge  management  [“When  Bad  Things  Happen 
to  Good  Ideas,”  April  2001] .  It  is  always  about  the 
culture. 

Michael  G.  Dewey  |  President  and  CEO  |  Katalyst 
Software  |  Austin,  Texas  |  mdewey@jump.net 


I  WANT  MORE  THAN 
CHEAP  PRICES 


tomer  relationship  management  in  the 
world  is  not  getting  me  back  into  Best  Buy. 


back.  All  the  cus- 


If  Best  Buy  wants  to  make  the  shopping  experi- 
ence  feel  like  mom-and-pop  it  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
[“Thinking  Small,”  May  2001]. 

One  Saturday  morning  my  son  and  I  walked  into 
Best  Buy  to  buy  a  CD  recorder.  After  asking  two  peo¬ 
ple  where  to  find  them  we  finally  located  them.  We 
bought  the  CD  recorder  and  recordable  CDs. 

At  home,  I  discovered  that  it  was  not  compatible 
with  my  sons  stereo,  though  the  salesman  had  assured 
me  it  was.  After  20  minutes  in  the  returns  line,  I 
explained  my  situation  twice.  My  credit  was  refunded, 
and  I  corralled  someone  to  help  me.  His  suggestion 
was  that  I  buy  a  Philips  unit  that  was  a  stereo  and  CD 
recorder  combined.  The  store  was  sold  out,  but  he 
located  two  units  in  another  store. 

We  installed  the  unit  early  Sunday  afternoon  and 
everything  looked  fine.  When  my  son  went  to  make  a 
CD  recording  we  discovered  that  I  had  purchased  the 
wrong  recording  media.  Once  again  I  had  been  given 
the  wrong  information,  and  I  was  off  to  Best  Buy  to 
make  an  exchange. 

What  Mr.  Anderson  [president  of  Best  Buy]  fails  to 
realize  is  that  the  people  who  stocked 
the  shelves,  made  the  sale  and  rang  the 
registers  at  mom-and-pop  stores  were 
the  same  people — mom  and  pop.  And 
they  did  it  with  minimum  technology. 
Companies  like  Best  Buy  need  to  do  a 
whole  lot  of  up-front  work  with  their 
people  first  and  make  them  stakehold¬ 
ers  in  the  company.  Give  customers  a 
good  selling  experience,  and  they’ll  be 


Charles  J.  Cirronella  |  Managing  Director  |  New  York  City  | 
ccirrone@optonline.  net 

This  company  has  chosen  the  correct  name— Best 
Buy — rather  than  perhaps  Gadgets  and  Great  Service. 
They  have  good  prices,  but  their  service  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  It’s  nice  to  see  that  Best  Buy  is  utilizing  a 
customer  tracking  and  profiling  system,  but  it  needs  to 
focus  on  making  the  customer  happy.  I  purchased  a 
camcorder,  and  the  sales  associate  handed  me  a  pack  of 
tapes  and  said,  “This  is  all  you’ll  need  to  start  filming.” 
I  opened  the  three  pack  of  tapes  and  soon  discovered 
that  they  were  8mm  rather  than  VHS-C.  I  took  them 
back  to  Best  Buy  to  exchange  them.  The  ensuing  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  customer  service  staff  when  requesting 
to  exchange  a  $10  purchase  was  the  single  most  frus¬ 
trating  event  I’ve  ever  had  in  any  store.  Best  Buy  has  a 
lot  to  learn  about  customer  service. 

Stephen  R.  MacLean  |  District  Web  Administrator  | 
Northampton,  Pa. 

IT  TAKES  A  CZAR 

"Do  You  Really  Need  a  Customer  Czar?”  [May 
2001]  was  an  excellent  article.  The  role  of  customer  czar 
is  one  that  I’ve  held  (in  at  least  a  partial  sense)  in  the 
past  and  would  like  to  again. 

I’m  surprised  you  believe  that  chief  knowledge  offi¬ 
cers  and  chief  quality  officers  are  no  longer  in.  I’m  not 
sure  that  my  experience  agrees  with  this. 

Art  Aronovitz  |  Director,  eBusiness  |  Compaq  |  Marlboro, 
Mass.  |  aronovitz@aol.com 


WHAT 

DO  YOU 

THINK? 


Send  your  feedback  to 
letters@darwinmag.  com . 
Letters  may  be  edited 
for  length  or  clarity. 
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Mass  customized  web  portals. 

You  Let  the  words  sink  in. 

Relishing  the  possibilities.  Jj 
Not  just  one. 

Thousands  of  unique  portals.  1 
Easily  created  by  anyone. 

For  everyone. 

On  the  fly. 

All  without  breaking  the  bank. 

No  one  expected  to  hear  this. 

Or  its  benefits. 

The  room  erupted. 

Applause. 

Cheers. 

Grown  people  crying. 

This  is  the  power  of  business  web  portals 
This  is  Bowstreet. 

www.bowstreet.com 
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When  you're  transmitting  medical  records,  patient  data,  employee 
health  information,  privacy  is  the  law.  Can  your  company  comply? 
Visit  www.omtool.com/privacy  for  a  summary  of  the  HIPAA  reg¬ 
ulations  and  how  Omtool's  Intelligent  Messaging  Solutions  provide 
security,  assure  privacy  and  help  protect  against  unnecessary  risk. 
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Anthony  Dapolito 
knows  his  customers 
by  name.  And  he 
knows  what  they  like. 
So  they  keep  coming 
back.  At  Siebel,  we 
understand  why.  We 
make  application 
software  that  lets  you 
know  and  understand 
your  customers.  So 
you  can  give  them 
personalized  service. 
Companies  like 
GE,  Bayer  and 
Nestle  USA  use  our 
technology. 
Companies  who 
believe  in  one  kind 
of  customer.  The 
loyal  one. 


Good  service 
is  good  business 


WAVW.siebel.com  1-800-356-3321 
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Edited  by  Todd  Datz 


adds,  American  businesses 
could  suffer  in  the  long  run. 

Recognizing  that  changes 
were  needed  in  ASU's  busi¬ 
ness  curriculum,  an  e-busi¬ 
ness  task  force  of  ASU 
faculty  and  high-tech  ven¬ 
dors  recommended  that 
students  be  given  more 
hands-on  experience 
working  with  business 
applications,  such  as  supply  chain 
management  and  customer  relation¬ 
ship  management  software.  As  a 
result,  ASU  students  get  to  play 
around  with  enterprise  software  from 
companies  such  as  Manugistics  and 
J.D.  Edwards  in  order  to  better 
understand  how  it  works. 

ASU  is  also  teaching  students  how 
to  manage  those  technologies.  In  the 
second  year  of  their  MBA  course- 
work,  students  study  supply  chain 
management,  information  manage¬ 
ment  and  services  marketing  man¬ 
agement.  Today's  managers  need  to 
learn  how  to  deal  with  data-rich  envi¬ 
ronments  in  order  to  make  smarter 
decisions,  Penley  says. 

However,  all  this  software,  the  hard¬ 
ware  needed  to  run  it  and  the  faculty 
training  needed  to  teach  it  are  costly. 
That  worries  Penley.  "Many  schools 
can't  afford  this,"  he  concedes. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  the 
nation's  business  schools  pulling 
back  from  integrating  technology  into 
their  curricula?  Other  competitors  — 
e-learning  vendors,  for  example  — will 
begin  to  chip  away  at  the  business 


school  market,  he  says.  And  busi¬ 
nesses  will  face  higher  training  costs, 
as  they  spend  money  to  bring  execs 
up  to  speed  on  managing  technology 
systems.  Ultimately,  the  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  businesses  in  the 
global  economy  could  be  harmed. 
"That  may  be  hyperbolic,"  Penley 
adds.  "But  that's  how  important  I 
think  the  issue  is." 

-Todd  Datz 
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Companies'  fear  of  Microsoft's  fear  of 

Microsoft's  new  the  courts 

Web  strategy 
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Dr.Dolittle2  WebMD 


An  explosion  of  Anybody  surfing 
Internet  cell  phones  with  them 


P2P  security  issues  P2P  hype 


A  new  generation  Kids  thinking  that 
of  Beatles  fans  Sgt.  Pepper  is  a 
WWF  wrestler 


ONE  DEAN'S  PLEAS  Despite  the 
ups  and  (mostly)  downs  of  Nasdaq 
and  the  shrieks  and  wails  emanating 
from  technology  companies  these 
days,  Dean  Larry  Penley  of  Arizona 
State  University's  College  of  Business 
remains  a  strong  proponent  of  technol¬ 
ogy.  But  he's  not  so  sure  other  man¬ 
agement  educators  around  the  country 
feel  quite  as  bullish  as  he  does. 

"I  worry  that  with  the  dotcom 
demise  and  the  slowdown  in  the 
economy,  business  schools  will  think 
that  digital  transformation  in  their  cur¬ 
ricula  will  not  matter,  that  there's  not 
a  need  for  change,"  says  Penley.  In 
his  view,  that  kind  of  thinking  is  short¬ 
sighted.  "Business  has  fundamentally 
transformed,"  he  says.  If  future  man¬ 
agers  aren't  taught  the  skills  to  man¬ 
age  in  the  new  e-environment,  he 


Are  B-Schools 
E-Schools? 
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access 
company  network 

track  order  status 

get  price  quotes 

send  corporate 
e-mail 


Want  to  make  your  business  more  productive?  Make  it  more  portable. 

The  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  WebSM  for  Business  gives  your  employees  a  fast,  secure  connection 
to  your  company's  network,  even  when  they're  out  of  the  office.  With  their  wireless  Internet- 
ready  Sprint  PCS  Phone™  they  can  submit  reports,  check  inventory,  place  orders,  send  and  receive 
e-mail  -  all  in  real  time.  Plus,  they'll  enjoy  crystal-clear  calls,  thanks  to  the  only  all-digital,  all-PCS 
nationwide  network  serving  more  than  300  major  metropolitan  areas  and  all  major  airports. 


(BUB! 


Sprint  PCS 
U I  re  I  ess  Ueb 


To  start  making  your  business  more  productive,  call  1-877-258-6351  or  visit  sprintpcs.com. 


Sprint 


The  Sprint  PCS  Clear  Wireless  Workplace.®  Because  business  can't  wait™  Sprint  PCS 


The  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web  Browser  is  not  available  while  roaming  off  the  Sprint  PCS  Network.  Subject  to  credit  approval.  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web  service  may  not  be 
immediately  available  in  select  affiliate  markets.  Terms  and  restrictions  for  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web  services  are  available  in  the  Wireless  Web  brochure.  Copyright  ©2001  Sprint 
Spectrum  L.P.  All  rights  reserved.  Sprint,  Sprint  PCS,  Sprint  PCS  Wireless  Web,  Sprint  PCS  Phone  and  the  diamond  logo  are  trademarks  of  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.P 
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out  how  to  give  all  the  computers  on  campus  access  to 
the  school's  unwieldy  X.500  directory.  (X.500  was  the 
standard  protocol  at  the  time.)  They  solved  the  problem 
by  creating  a  lightweight  version  of  X.500,  which  his 
team  developed  into  LDAP. 

When  Netscape  decided  to  bundle  LDAP  into  its 
directory  server  in  1996,  Howes  jumped  aboard  as  chief 
technology  officer  of  Netscape's  server  products  divi¬ 
sion.  It  was  there,  and  later  at  AOL  where  he  was  vice 
president  of  technology,  that  Howes  gained  much  of  his 
perspective  on  the  challenges  of  working  on  the  Inter¬ 
net.  Ensuring  that  a  company's  site  can  keep  up  with 
the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  business,  both  in  terms  of 
traffic  levels  and  strategy  shifts,  has  been  one  of  his 
biggest  challenges.  "Most  people  put  up  a  site  aimed  at 
their  particular  business,  but  then  the  business 
changes,"  he  says.  "They  can't  change  their  site  at  the 
same  speed." 

His  interest  in  creating  flexible,  scalable  websites  led 
Howes  to  help  found,  along  with  three  other  AOL  veter¬ 
ans  (including  Marc  Andreessen,  a  cofounder  of 
Netscape),  an  Internet-managed  services  provider  called 
Loudcloud.  Howes  serves  as  chief  technology  officer  of 
the  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  company.  Loudcloud  is  built  on  the 
notion  that  as  businesses  become  increasingly  Web¬ 
centric,  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  managing  their 
own  Internet  operations  will  grow  exponentially.  How¬ 
ever,  Loudcloud  has  also  exposed  Howes  to  some  of  the 
nastier  tasks  of  corporate  management.  Many  of  the 
company's  early  clients  were  dotcoms  that  quickly  went 
bust.  Just  a  couple  months  after  a  lackluster  IPO  earlier 
this  year,  Loudcloud  was  forced  to  cut  19  percent  of  its 
workforce  (about  120  jobs).  "Going  through  the  layoffs 
was  tough,"  says  Howes,  "but  you  can't  stick  your  head 
in  the  sand.  If  we  didn't  acknowledge  that  the  world  has 
turned  upside  down  in  the  last  six  to  12  months  we'd  be 
hurting  the  whole  company." 

That  said,  however,  Howes  is  optimistic  about  Loud¬ 
cloud  and  his  future.  "I  started  in  technology,"  he  says, 
"because  I  liked  to  solve  problems."  And  as  his  career 
has  evolved,  Howes  has  become  increasingly  fascinated 
with  the  way  that  technology  can  help  solve  business 
problems.  "If  you  want  to  change  the  world,"  he  says, 
"that's  where  you  have  to  look."  -Daintry  Duffy 


rim  Howes  always  had  a  technology  bent.  With  a 
father  and  sister  who  are  both  English  profes¬ 
sors  and  a  mother  who  is  a  lexicographer,  "I  was 
always  the  one  that  stopped  the  VCR  from  flash¬ 
ing  12:00,"  he  jokes.  His  skills  eventually  led  him 
to  coauthor  LDAP  (lightweight  directory  access  protocol) 
in  1993,  a  pretty  big  leap  from  his  gadget-fixing  talents 
of  childhood. 

A  directory  access  protocol  is  a  standard  that  allows 
users  of  Web  browsers  to  access  and  search  directory 
databases,  such  as  corporate  e-mail  lists.  For  example,  it 
is  the  directory  access  protocol  that  lets  you  address  an 
e-mail  by  just  typing  in  the  first  or  last  name  of  the 
recipient.  Prior  to  developing  LDAP,  Howes  was  part  of  a 
team  running  the  campus  e-mail  system  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  They  became  stumped  trying  to  figure 
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"I  opened  a  virus  by  accident." 

Translation:  I  opened  a  virus  like  you  told  me  not  to. 
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Stadium  Sponsors  Sing  the  Blues 


HOUSES  OF  CARDS 

During  the  Internet  boom  of 
the  late  '90s,  high-tech  com¬ 
panies  trampled  over  each 
other  to  pay  for  stadium¬ 
naming  rights.  Think  those 
winning  companies  have  any 
second  thoughts  today? 

-Eric  Berkman 


FACILITY 

TEAM(S) 

SPONSORSHIP  DEAL 

SHARE  PRICE 

(6/20/00)  (6/20/01) 

COMMENT 

3Com  Park 

(San  Francisco) 

San  Francisco  49ers  (NFL) 

5  years,  $4  million 

$10.40 

$4.62 

3Com's  plight  is  as  tempestuous  as  the  winds 
at  Candlestick  Point. 

Adelphia  Coliseum 

(Nashville,  Tenn.) 

Tennessee  Titans  (NFL) 

15  years,  $30  million 

$47.75 

$41.79 

Communications  giant  tapers  off  a  bit  — 
like  the  2000  AFC  champs. 

just 

Alltel  Stadium 

(Jacksonville,  Fla.) 

Jacksonville  Jaguars  (NFL) 

10  years,  $6.2  million 

$67.50 

$57.49 

Last  season  was  flat  and  uninspiring  for  the 
Jags  and  their  telecom  partner. 

CMGI  Field 

(Foxboro,  Mass.,  opens  2002) 

New  England  Patriots  (NFL) 

15  years,  $120  million 
($7.6  million  for  10  years, 
then  adjusted  for  inflation) 

$55.25 

$3.06 

Will  the  once  high-flying  Internet  giant 
survive  to  see  the  opening?  Will  Pats'  head 
coach  Bill  Belichick  (5-11  last  season)? 

Compaq  Center 

(Houston,  Texas); 

Compaq  Center 

(San  Jose,  Calif.) 

Houston  Rockets  (NBA); 

San  Jose  Sharks  (NHL) 

8  years,  $5.4  million 
(Houston);  15  years, 

$49  million  (San  Jose) 

$27.56 

$13.30 

PC  maker  dealing  with  demise  of  computer 
market;  Rockets  dealing  with  demise  of 
Hakeem  Olajuwon. 

Corel  Centre 

(Ottawa) 

Ottawa  Senators  (NHL) 

20  years,  $17.6  million 
(Canadian) 

$4.19 

$2.39 

Woe,  Canada!  Corel's  revenues  fall  and  so  do 
Senators  in  playoffs  every  year. 

Ericsson  Stadium 

(Charlotte,  N.C.) 

Carolina  Panthers  (NFL) 

10  years,  $20  million 

$21.81 

$4.98 

Geography  problems  abound:  Swedes  in 
Carolina  and  Carolina  in  the  NFC  West. 

Network  Associates 
Coliseum 

(Oakland,  Calif.) 

Oakland  Athletics  (MLB); 
Oakland  Raiders  (NFL) 

5  years,  $6  million 

$21.63 

$11.37 

Bad  karma  all  around.  Share  prices  plummet 
as  owner  Al  Davis  tries  to  move  the  Silver  and 
Black  south  to  L.A.  again. 

PSINet  Stadium 

(Baltimore) 

Baltimore  Ravens  (NFL) 

20  years,  $105.5  million 

$26.44 

$0.06 

Will  the  Ravens  repeat  as  Super  Bowl 
champs?  Will  PSINet,  which  filed  for  Chapter 

1 1  in  June,  live  to  see  the  day? 

Qualcomm  Stadium 

(San  Diego) 

San  Diego  Chargers  (NFL); 
San  Diego  Padres  (MLB) 

20  years,  $18  million 

$62.94 

$48.45 

As  the  world  goes  wireless,  the  Chargers 
nearly  go  winless  (1-15  last  season). 

Savvis  Center 

(St.  Louis) 

St.  Louis  Blues  (NHL) 

20  years,  $72  million 

$15.19 

$0.84 

As  St.  Louis  icemen  perennially  choke,  high- 
tech  vendor  Savvis  sings  the  blues. 

MCI  Center 

(Washington,  D.C.) 

Washington  Capitals  (NHL); 
Washington  Wizards  (NBA) 

20  years,  $44  million 

$41.69 

$14.43 

MCI  pitchman  Michael  Jordan  pulls  double 
duty  as  Wizards'  boss.  Bad  results  both  on 
and  off  the  floor. 

NOTE:  THIS  CHART  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  PACIFIC  BELL  PARK.  HOME  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
GIANTS,  BECAUSE  PACIFIC  BELL  IS  NOT  ITSELF  A  PUBLICLY  TRADED  COMPANY. 

SOURCE:  SPONSORSHIP  DEALS  COMPILED  FROM  WWW.COMMERCIALALERT.ORG;  HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE;  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE;  THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION. 
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ONE  PART  STRATEGY, 


I  With  innovation  constantly  changing 
the  rules  of  the  game,  flawless  IT 
implementation  isn’t  enough.  Having  the 
vision  to  set  the  strategy  that  will  drive 

■  the  business  is  what  defines  true  end-to-end 
IT.  With  more  CMM  Level  5  facilities  than 

I  any  other  company  in  the  world,  flawless 
implementation  by  TCS  is  a  given. 

But  strategy  is  where  the  game  begins.  I 

And  we  play  to  win. 


Strategy  Consulting 
eBusiness 

Information  Technology 
Financial  Services  &  Securities 
Banking 
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Curing  Supply 
Chain  Hiccups 

ALERTING  SOFTWARE  Somewhere  over 
the  rainbow,  supply  chains  are  airtight. 
Their  myriad  participants  know  about,  and 
remedy,  logistical  and  technical  errors  when 
they  happen.  THORGEIR  EINARSSON, 

CEO  and  cofounder  of  Sterling,  Va. -based 
Categoric  Software,  says  his  company  can 
make  those  supply  chain  dreams  a  reality— 
with  no  travel  to  faraway  lands  required. 

Say  there's  a  supply  chain  glitch  — a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  number  of  products 
ordered  and  those  delivered,  or  a  sharp 
drop  in  inventory.  Many  companies  log 
such  changes  in  data  warehouses  but  only 
learn  about  them  after  running  reports. 
Categoric's  platform,  called  Xalerts,  sits 
above  databases  and  sends  out  mes¬ 
sages— alerts— every  time  a  predefined 
event  such  as  those  above  happen.  Users 
can  receive  the  alerts  on  their  computers 
or  their  mobile  devices. 

Most  of  Categoric's  sales  come  from  the 
approximately  30  software  companies  it 
partners  with,  like  Sage  Software  and  Tec- 
sys,  that  meld  Xalerts  right  into  their  offer¬ 
ings.  "Information  that  is  not  shared  freely 
by  partners  within  a  supply  chain  creates 
inefficiencies,"  says  MICHAEL  BITTNER, 
the  research  director  of  Boston-based  AMR 
Research's  supply  chain  strategies  group. 
"Supply  chains  need  tools  like  this  that 
help  them  make  quick  changes." 

Demand  for  such  tools  continues  to 
grow.  AMR  predicts  that  the  supply  chain 
management  market  will  grow  to  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  2004,  up  from  $90  million  last  year. 
And  recent  research  makes  smart  supply 
chain  management  even  more  compelling: 

A  study  conducted  last  year  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Western  Ontario  and  the  George 
Institute  of  Technology  revealed  that  when 
the  public  learns  of  companies'  supply 
chain  glitches,  their  stock  prices  drop  an 
average  of  9  percent. 

-Emelie  Rutherford 


Down,  Sentence,  Down 


COMMANDING  LANGUAGE  Sitting  at  home  bemoaning  the 
raise  you  didn't  get?  Wondering  why  the  people  who  report  to  you 
don't  seem  to  follow  your  instructions?  It  could  be  the  way  you  talk. 

A  speech  pattern  called  uptalk  — ending  sentences  with  an  upward 
inflection  that  makes  it  seem  like  you're  asking  a  question  — is  inhibit¬ 
ing  success  in  many  people,  especially  women.  So  says  Diane 
DiResta,  author  of  Knockout  Presentations:  How  to  Deliver  Your  Mes¬ 
sage  with  Power,  Punch  and  Pizzazz  (Chandler  House  Press,  1998). 

"Voice  is  the  biggest 
barometer  of  your  emo¬ 
tions,"  DiResta  says.  "If 
you  don't  feel  you  have  a 
right  to  say  what  you're 
saying,  your  voice  will 
start  to  betray  you." 
Uptalk  affects  mostly 
women  because  they're 
not  brought  up  to  be 
assertive,  she  adds. 

Once  you've  identi¬ 
fied  that  you  have  this 
problem,  there  are 
simple  steps  to  cor¬ 
rect  it,  DiResta  says. 
First,  choose  a  sentence  and  say 
it  using  uptalk,  then  repeat  the  sentence  with  a  downward  inflection. 
That  trains  your  ear  to  notice  the  difference  between  tentative  and 
commanding  language.  Second,  introspect.  That  will  help  you  learn 
which  emotions  trigger  the  rising  inflection.  Finally,  have  patience. 
Habits  take  about  30  days  to  break.  After  that,  watch  people  obey 
your  every  command. 

-Stephanie  Viscasillas 


And  We  Wonder  Why  the  Dotcom  Bubble 
Burst  QUAD-i,  owner  of  Underneath.com,  an  online 
retailer  of  underwear,  recently  offered  1  5%  of  the 
company's  stock  to  President  George  W.  Bush  or  former 
President  Bill  Clinton,  if  either  agreed  to  model  a  new 
line  of  men's  underwear. 
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The  right  partner  at  the  right  time  can  mean  everything. 

Without  this  partnership,  manned  flight  could  have  been  set  back  decades. 

At  The  McGraw-Hill  Companies,  we’re  committed  to  building  strong  partnerships  in  education,  business  and  finance.  We’ve 
recently  teamed  with  netLibrary’s  MetaText  division  in  education  so  that  our  vast  array  of  college  textbooks  will  be 
made  accessible  through  classroom  Web  sites.  And  in  finance,  Datek  offers  approximately  500,000  online  investors  access  to  our 
Standard  &  Poor’s  stock  and  fund  reports  and  tools,  as  well  as  market  commentary  and  investment  analysis. 

Now  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  For  more  information,  e-mail  us  at  partners@mcgraw-hill.com  or  find  us  on  the  Web  at: 

www.  mcgraw-h  i  1 1  .com/partners 
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the  fusion  of  marketing  and  technology, 
attainable  reality?  or  the  slow,  painful  death 
of  a  thousand  helpless  flipcharts? 


Tired  of  sitting  in  endless  meetings  trying  to  harness  the  potential 
of  Internet  technologies  as  marketing  tools?  Call  Wheelhouse.  Our 
marketing  infrastructure  expertise  can  help  improve  the  way  you  acquire, 
develop  and  keep  customers.  Our  Applications  Management  Center  won't 
just  get  you  up  and  running  faster.  It'll  maximize  your  investment  by 
keeping  your  systems  and  programs  running  more  effectively.  And  our 
partnerships  with  leading  web  applications  providers  like  E.piphany, 
MicroStrategy  and  Vignette  ensure  you  get  the  latest  technology  —  quickly. 
To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  your  business  with  strategic 
marketing  innovation,  visit  wheelhouse.com.  Before  more  trees  die  in  vain. 
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Imagining  Faster 


Sf 

New  tools  for  product  design  and  prototyping  will  shorten  the  development  cycle 
and  even  let  customers  participate  in  the  process 


A  tool  called  the  Phantom  in  combination  with 
FreeForm  design  software,  both  from  SensAble  Tech' 
nologies  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  allows  you  to  grab  a  stylus  and 
use  it  to  sculpt  a  block  of  virtual  clay  on  your  computer 
screen.  Not  only  can  you  feel  the  resistance  of  the  clay  as 
you  carve  away  at  it,  but  you  can  do  things  that  aren’t  pos- 
sible  in  the  real  world,  such  as  erase  ill-considered  strokes 
or  go  inside  the  block  and  sculpt  from  the  inside  out. 

Actuality  Systems  of  Reading,  Mass.,  will  soon  begin 
beta-testing  a  radically  shaped  monitor  that  displays 
three-dimensional  images  inside  a  clear,  crystal  ball-like 
dome.  The  new  breed  of  monitor  can  be  viewed  from 
any  angle  (and  you  don’t  need  to  wear  red-and-blue- 
lensed  cardboard  glasses  to  see  the  3'D  objects  inside). 
Actuality  expects  one  of  the  monitor’s  first  uses  to  be 
in  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  where  3'D  renderings 
of  molecular  shapes  could  help  scientists  more  readily 
spot  receptors  for  new  drugs.  But  you  can  also  imagine 
using  it  to  float  designs  for  sunglasses,  sprinkler  heads 
or  sports  cars  past  executives  or  prospective  customers. 

A  small  but  nascent  market  is  emerging  for  3'D  print¬ 
ing.  3D  Systems  of  Valencia,  Calif.,  and  Z  Corp.  of 
Burlington,  Mass.,  are  already  selling  hundreds  of  3'D 
printers,  which  are  faster,  cheaper  and  easier-to-operate 
descendants  of  the  quarter-million-dollar  stereolithog¬ 
raphy  machines  introduced  in  the  1980s.  They  work 
much  like  laser  printers.  Send  the  3'D  printer  a  file,  and 
instead  of  applying  ink  to  paper,  it  spits  out  the  physi¬ 
cal  object  you’ve  designed,  using  standard  ink-jet  heads 
to  form  layers  of  starch  or  plaster.  Z  Corp.’s  latest  model, 
which  sells  for  $67,500,  can  print  objects  in  millions  of 
colors  and  as  large  as  a  football  in  just  two  hours. 

It’s  doubtful  that  these  new  tools  will  instantly  take 
huge  hunks  of  time  out  of  the  product  design  cycle.  As 
companies  begin  to  deploy  them,  they’ll  be  forced  to 
deal  with  integration  issues — for  example,  how  do  they 
fit  in  with  existing  CAD  systems? — and  they’ll  have  to 
dedicate  time  and  resources  to  training  employees  to 
use  them.  So  a  Dec.  1  deadline  for  sending  a  final  prod¬ 
uct  spec  to  the  factory  won’t  move  up  to  Nov.  1  the 


THE  WAY  PHYSICAL  PRODUCTS  ARE  DESIGNED  IS 

about  to  undergo  a  stunning  change.  Some  companies 
will  make  the  leap  to  hyperspace.  Others  will  keep 
hacking  away  at  Styrofoam  and  clay  with  pointy  sticks. 

All  technological  breakthroughs  lead  to  gaps  between 
early  and  less-eager  adopters — think  of  assembly-line 
robotics,  the  Web,  computer-aided  design  (CAD).  In¬ 
novations  present  the  choice  to  either  race  ahead  or  wait 
and  see.  It  will  be  interesting,  given  the  airless  economy 
and  the  freeze  on  capital  expenditures,  to  watch  who 
invests  in  new  technologies  that  enable  them  to  design 
products  better,  faster  and  cheaper,  and  who  doesn’t. 

These  new  technologies — all  geared  to  helping  prod¬ 
uct  designers,  marketers,  salespeople  and  CEOs  imagine 
new  offerings  faster — seem  as  if  they’ve  been  purloined 
from  the  sets  of  Star  Wars  or  The  Matrix.  They  tend  to  fall 
under  the  rubric  “rapid  prototyping.” 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JULIETTE  BORDA 


The  Tonic  web  applications  management  enterprise 
solution  has  arrived. 


g  of  e-business  is  a  much  more 
be.  No  matter  how  customers  you 


You  told  the  Board  your  site 
would  attract  millions  of  hits. 


What  if  you  were 
absolutely  right? 
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Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with  immediate 
results.  That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better. 

www.tonic.com 
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Guaranteeing  Your Works 
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Tonic's  ability  to  a  web  application  problem  before  your 

customers  do,  the  cause,  and  take  automated  corrective 

—  guarantees  a  on-line 


You'll  have  peace  of  mind  in  knowing  that  your  site  is  avail¬ 
able  and  performing  at  peak.  That  makes  the  e-world  far  less 
daunting.  Even  predictable. 


ecosystem 


moment  that  a  SensAble  FreeForm  system  or  a  3D  Sys- 
terns  Thermojet  is  plugged  in. 

But  think  about  the  speed  advantages  that  desktop 
publishing  brought  after  several  years  of  use.  A  product 
brochure  that  required  two  months  of  back-and -forth  be¬ 
tween  designers,  marketers,  copy  editors  and  the  printer 
was  suddenly  done  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Those  speed 
advantages  will  eventually  materialize  with  3-D  product 
design.  Some  analysts  even  think  that  3-D  printers  will 
eventually  be  used  for  short  runs  of  finished  products. 

Still,  companies  using  the  new  design  tools  are  seeing 
concrete  advantages.  “There’s  a  big  difference  between 
showing  someone  a  picture  of  a  manifold  and  showing 
them  a  physical  prototype  of  a  manifold,”  says  Kent  Cer- 
son,  a  rapid  prototyping  technician  at  Wescast  Industries, 


Ten  out  of  1 1  new  products  fail, 
and  it's  usually  because  they 
weren't  prototyped  thoroughly 
enough.' 


-TERRY  WOHLERS,  PRESIDENT,  WOHLERS  ASSOCIATES 


an  auto  parts  maker  based  in  Branford,  Ontario.  “Our 
salespeople  can  put  a  lifelike  casting  in  front  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  they  can  take  it  and  put  it  right  into  the 
engine,  and  see  if  it’s  going  to  fit  and  how  the  flow  works. 
We  hear  much  sooner  in  the  process  about  any  changes 
they  want  to  make.” 

“Any  time  you  can  go  through  more  design  cycles, 
improving  the  product  or  getting  rid  of  mistakes,  you 
wind  up  with  a  better  product,”  says  Kevin  Dyer,  pres¬ 
ident  of  InterPro  Rapid  Technologies,  a  Deep  River, 
Conn.,  service  bureau  that,  among  other  things,  oper¬ 
ates  3-D  printers  for  customers  such  as  East  Hartford, 
Conn. -based  aircraft  engine  manufacturer  Pratt  & 
Whitney.  “You  can  get  creative  input  and  feedback 
while  a  design  is  still  very  young  and  fresh,  before  the 
design  decisions  are  locked  in.  You  can  figure  out  ways 
to  simplify  and  manufacture  it  less  expensively.” 

As  a  former  graphic  designer,  I  realize  that  one  side 
effect  of  more  design  cycles  is  more  input  from  the 
camel-by-committee  committee.  Adding  iterations  to 
the  process  doesn’t  guarantee  better  products.  But  if  it 
allows  the  right  people — especially  customers — to  react 
to  and  shape  a  design  earlier  in  the  process,  that  can 
create  an  immense  competitive  advantage. 

“What’s  better  than  sending  customers  or  prospects 
a  prototype,  letting  them  turn  it  over  and  play  with  it, 
and  see  what  they  think?”  asks  Terry  Wohlers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wohlers  Associates,  a  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  con¬ 


sultancy  that  focuses  on  rapid  prototyping.  “Ten  out  of 
11  new  products  fail,  and  it’s  usually  because  they 
weren’t  prototyped  thoroughly  enough,  weren’t  tested, 
or  weren’t  shown  to  customers.” 

At  the  Chicago  office  of  Creata,  a  company  that  makes 
the  kind  of  promotional  toys  you  might  find  in  a  McDon¬ 
ald’s  Happy  Meal,  Aaron  Holcomb  says  that  being  able  to 
touch  and  feel  prototypes  earlier  in  the  process  allows 
them  to  identify  possible  safety  issues  more  quickly. 

Spotting  safety  problems  before  a  product  goes  into 
production  is  equally  vital  at  Graco  Children’s  Prod¬ 
ucts,  an  Elberson,  Pa.,  company  that  makes  a  popular 
line  of  strollers,  high  chairs  and  cribs.  “When  you’re 
printing  out  a  part  multiple  times,  you  see  any  mistakes 
long  before  the  part  goes  out  for  production,”  says  Mike 
Zerbe,  a  senior  model  maker  at  Graco.  The  company 
has  been  using  a  3-D  printer  from  Z  Corp.  for  three 
years.  Zerbe  says  it  has  also  let  the  company  expand  the 
number  of  customized  products  it  offers  its  customers. 

Since  making  slight  modifications  to  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  is  easier  with  rapid  prototyping  technologies, 
Zerbe  says  that  Graco  can  offer  a  specific  retail  customer 
a  one-of-a-kind  item,  such  as  a  high-chair  tray  with  two 
cup  holders,  that  previously  would’ve  required  too 
much  design  time  to  produce  profitably.  “Everyone 
wants  something  different  so  that  they’re  not  compet¬ 
ing  on  price,”  Zerbe  explains.  “This  new  technology  lets 
us  hold  on  to  our  shelf  space  with  all  those  retailers, 
which  is  obviously  really  important  to  us.” 

Technological  leaps  don’t  usually  create  winners  and 
losers  as  quickly  as  consultants,  analysts  and  pundits  pre¬ 
dict.  Early  adopters  can  overspend,  commit  to  the  wrong 
vendor  or  screw  up  in  some  other  aspect  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  that  overshadows  their  intelligent  investments  in 
new  technologies. 

But  it  seems  likely  that  being  able  to  imagine  designs 
faster  will  yield  a  measurable  competitive  advantage. 
Some  very  large  companies,  such  as  Gillette,  Nike,  Boe¬ 
ing,  Black  &  Decker  and  Motorola,  have  been  among  the 
first  to  seek  out  that  edge. 

“We’re  still  in  the  early  days,”  says  Wohlers,  who  points 
out  that  only  about  1,300  3'D  printers  have  been  sold  thus 
far.  “But  it’s  definitely  the  case  that  this  technology  will 
create  haves  and  have-nots.  Some  companies  are  already 
taking  advantage  of  it  as  a  way  to  produce  better  designs 
and  better  products.  But  some  don’t  have  a  clue.”  PI 


Scott  Kirsner  is  rapidly  prototyping  his  next  column  for  Darwin.  He  can 
be  reached  at  kirsner@att.net.  Send  feedback  and  ideas  for  this  column 
to  ecosystem@darwinmag.com . 
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WHEN  TIMES  GET  TOUGH  and  budgets  get  tight,  the  impact  of 
every  decision  made — and  not  made — about  technology  spend¬ 
ing  ripples  right  through  an  organization  and  onto  its  bottom  line. 


Such  moments,  many 
believe,  call  for  focusing 
efforts — and  limited  tech¬ 
nology  investments — strict¬ 
ly  on  cutting  costs.  Wait 
awhile,  say  the  bill  payers, 
before  putting  tech  to  work 
again  to  carve  out  new 
opportunities  and  make  a 
top-line  difference. 

For  many  companies, 
however,  this  kind  of  wait¬ 
ing  can  be  dangerous.  It 
gives  competitors  a  chance 
to  catch  up  and  pull  ahead, 
to  draw  away  customers 
just  when  the  organiza¬ 
tion  can’t  afford  to  lose 
them — and  just  when  it 
has  never  been  harder  to 
keep  them  satisfied. 

Like  It  or  Not.  Marketing 
Has  Changed  Forever 

Few  businesses  anywhere 
remain  untouched  by  the 
profound  changes  that 
have  swept  over  their  mar¬ 
keting  efforts  in  the  past 
few  years.  Consider: 

■  Consumers  have  been 
desensitized  by  the 
inordinate  number  of 
marketing  messages 
barraging  them  every 
day.  This  makes  a  decent  return 
on  marketing  investment  drasti¬ 
cally  harder  to  achieve.  It’s  no 
wonder  that  acquiring  a  new 
customer  can  cost  up  to  10  times 
more  than  retaining  one. 
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new  prospects  nor  existing 
customers  will  respond  to 
marketing  messages  that 
are  not  timely,  relevant 
and  offer  recognized  value. 
Nor  will  they  allow  a  com¬ 
pany  to  dictate  how  they 
interact  with  that  vendor: 
Customers  want  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  choose  the  channel 
by  which  they  prefer  to 
communicate.  To  com¬ 
pound  the  problem,  the 
time  marketers  have  to 
get  noticed,  create  a  posi¬ 
tive  impression,  and  culti¬ 
vate  or  sustain  a  relation¬ 
ship  has  shrunk  from 
months  to  minutes. 

By  reducing  time  and 
distance  to  nearly  zero, 
technology  has  shifted  the 
power  in  the  buyer-seller 
relationship  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Buyers  now  choose 
when,  how  and  where 
they  will  interact  with  sell¬ 
ers.  Thus  sellers  can  pre¬ 
serve  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  only  if  they  focus  on 
the  quality  of  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  customers, 
regardless  of  the  customer 
touchpoint. 


Buyers  of  all  kinds — corporate  and 
consumer — have  developed  much 
more  sophisticated  expectations, 
demands  and  buying  patterns  than 
ever  before  due  to  the  advent  of  the 
Web.  The  Internet  provides  easy 
access  to  extensive  information 
about  companies’  products  and 
services,  as  well  as  a  rich  array  of 
purchasing  options.  This  means 
customer  loyalty  is  tougher  than 
ever  to  build  and  maintain.  Neither 


What  It  Takes  to  Know  Thy  Customer 

Reorganizing  the  company  around 
the  customer  is  no  longer  an  option; 
it’s  an  essential  competitive  man¬ 
date.  To  achieve  it  will  require  more 
than  lip  service.  This  effort  demands 
an  organizational  and  technological 
infrastructure  that  enables  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  maintain  a  complete  and 
accurate  picture — dubbed  the  360- 
degree  view — of  each  customer  and 
potential  customer. 
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Hosing  technology 


This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
capturing  and  consolidating  informa¬ 
tion  from  every  interaction  with 
existing  and  prospective  customers. 
Then  this  flow  of  information  must 
be  analyzed  as  fast  as  possible  so  that 
marketers  know: 

What  customers  and  prospects  are 
buying,  asking  about,  abandoning 
in  their  shopping  carts  and  seeking 
service  for. 

Where  and  when  these  activities 
are  taking  place — on  which  web¬ 
pages,  after  which  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns,  in  which  store  aisles,  on  which 
pages  of  the  printed  catalog,  during 
which  call  center  shifts,  in  which  sales 
regions  and  so  on. 

Only  in  this  way  can  a  company 
develop  the  360-degree  view  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects  that  it  needs  to 
create  cost-effective  marketing  offers 
and  campaigns.  And  only  in  this  way 
can  a  company: 

■  Identify  which  types  of  customers  are 
most  profitable  and  which  channels 
are  most  cost-effective  for  selling  spe¬ 
cific  products  or  services.  Analyzing 
the  right  customer  data  can  help 


marketers  understand  and  even  pre¬ 
dict  customers’  motivations,  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  propensities  to  buy  partic¬ 
ular  offerings,  levels  of  loyalty  and 
long-term  value.  Customers  can  be 
profiled  according  to  these  and  other 
factors,  enabling  marketers  to  per¬ 
sonalize  campaigns  and  offers  in 
ways  that  only  a  few  years  ago  were 
cost  prohibitive  and  impractical. 

■  Distinguish  trends  and  patterns  that 
enable  more  focused  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns.  Perhaps  a  summer  website 
promotion  that  attracts  a  certain 
kind  of  customer — say,  upper-income 
boat-owners  in  the  Northeast — can 
be  tinkered  to  draw  similar  cus¬ 
tomers  from  Southern  coastal  states 
in  the  winter.  Maybe  what  sells  to 
small-company  customers  in  a  print 
catalog  or  through  call  center  reps 
flops  on  the  Web.  The  ability  to  spot 
those  and  the  many  other  patterns 
of  customer  behavior  hidden  in 
data  can  generate  higher  marketing 
return  on  investment  (ROI), 
improve  customers’  experience  and 
help  marketers  develop  successful, 
profitable  campaigns. 


A  Brave  New  World 

•  According  to  a  recent  Forrester  Research  report  on  CRM,  a  typical  Global 
3,500  firm  will  spend  $15  million  to  $30  million  per  year  on  software  and 
services  for  its  customer  conversation. 

•  Burson-Marsteller  reports  that  83  percent  of  CEOs  have  developed  an 
Internet  strategy  and  another  13  percent  are  working  on  one,  while  only 

2  percent  say  they  have  no  Internet  strategy  and  no  plans  to  create  one.  Of 
the  CEOs  with  Internet  strategies,  61  percent  are  using  the  Internet  for  mar¬ 
keting,  57  percent  are  using  it  to  streamline  business,  and  57  percent  are 
using  the  Internet  to  drive  revenue. 

•  According  to  Jupiter  Communications,  by  2005  online  users  in  the  United 
States  will  spend  $2.6  trillion  across  all  available  channels,  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  the  $1.2  trillion  spending  in  1999.  Total  Web-impacted  spending — 
which  includes  Web-influenced  offline  spending  as  well  as  online  spending — 
stood  at  $153  billion  in  1999  and  will  jump  to  $832  billion  by  2005. 

•  82  percent  of  1,026  firms  in  Forrester’s  Business  Technographics  Q1  2001 
North  American  Benchmark  study  report  that  they  have  CRM  implementa¬ 
tions  planned  or  in  progress. 

•  According  to  Framingham,  Mass. -based  IDC,  revenue  from  the  CRM  services 
market  will  increase  at  a  compound  annual  growth  rate  of  25  percent,  from 
$61  billion  in  2001  to  $148  billion  in  2005.  CRM  outsourcing/operations 
management  occupies  the  largest  portion  of  the  CRM  services  market, 
accounting  for  $32  billion  in  revenue  in  2000.  It  is  expected  to  surpass 
$82  billion  by  2005. 


Using  appropriate  marketing  and 
predictive  analytic  technologies,  mar¬ 
keters  are  able  to  view  customer 
interactions  and  marketing  activity 
across  multiple  customer  touchpoints 
from  a  central  location.  This  gives 
them  an  unparalleled  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  how  specific  products  and  serv¬ 
ices — initial,  cross-sell  and  up-sell — 
attract  particular  customer  segments, 
and  then  allows  them  to  design  inte¬ 
grated,  multi-channel  marketing 
strategies  and  messages  accordingly. 
Thus  market  analyses  and  decision¬ 
making  can  occur  in  real  time,  and 
detailed  campaign  information — such 
as  response  rates  and  profitability — 
can  be  tracked,  measured  and  easily 
reported  on,  maximizing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  efficiency  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  marketing  initiatives. 

Developing  a  Marketing  Strategy 
for  Today’s  Customers 

Implementing  this  kind  of  21st  century 
marketing  can  be  daunting.  Even 
before  reorganizing  operations  and 
committing  to  the  technology  infra¬ 
structure,  marketers  need  a  compre¬ 
hensive  strategy  that  recognizes  the 
nature  of  the  business,  its  customers 
and  its  competition. 

Developing  such  a  strategy 
requires  that  certain  questions  be 
answered  thoroughly:  What  infor¬ 
mation  does  the  organization 
already  have  about  its  customers? 
What  else  do  marketers  need  to 
know  to  understand  customer  pref¬ 
erences  and  target  the  right  offers  at 
the  right  time  via  the  right  channels 
to  the  right  customers?  What  oppor¬ 
tunities  do  marketers  have — and 
what  others  can  they  invent — to 
gather  this  information? 

When  they  use  carefully  selected 
and  well-deployed  marketing  and 
analysis  tools,  marketers  can  quickly 
develop  and  continually  refine  the 
insights  needed  to  reduce  marketing 
costs,  boost  customer  satisfaction 
and  loyalty,  and  show  top-line  rev¬ 
enue  improvements.  Used  in  the  long 
term,  these  insights  can  be  used  to 
drive  product  development  and  cus¬ 
tomer-care  strategies. 
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Making  the  Right  Marketing 
Infrastructure  Investment 

Successful  21st  century  marketing  inno¬ 
vation  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
the  direct  involvement  of — and  frequent 
changes  to — an  enterprise’s  information 
technology  infrastructure.  Why?  Because 
a  well-crafted  technology  infrastructure 
can  give  marketers  the  tools  and  capabil¬ 
ities  needed  to  make  measurably  better 
marketing  decisions,  create  more  effective 
marketing  campaigns  and  do  it  all  more 
productively  than  ever. 

Virtually  all  of  the  functions  that  were 
once  exclusively  within  the  purview  of 
sales  and  marketing  are  now  influenced 
by  technology  considerations,  and  vice 
versa.  In  many  enterprises,  various  mar¬ 
keting  and  technology  initiatives  serve  an 
assortment  of  customer  touchpoints 
without  coherence.  Permission-based 
marketing,  campaign  management  soft¬ 
ware,  and  analytical,  predictive  and  per¬ 
sonalization  tools  shape  how  customer 
prospecting  is  done.  Customer  contact 
and  cross-selling  efforts  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  by  channel  extranets,  sales-force 
automation  systems  and  point-of-sale 
data  collection. 

But  too  often,  these  and  other  mar¬ 
keting  applications  and  environ¬ 
ments — such  as  call  center,  fulfillment, 
logistics  and  billing  operations — 
remain  isolated  from  each  other.  This 
wastes  precious  corporate  resources 
and  can  make  customer-centric  multi¬ 
channel  marketing  impossible. 

Some  legacy  operational  systems  are 
still  essential  to  the  enterprise,  and  they 
must  be  integrated  with  newer  systems 
without  shutting  down  the  business.  In 
addition,  isolated  departmental  appli¬ 
cations  are  often  optimized  for  a  single 
channel  or  touchpoint.  In  most  organi¬ 
zations,  limited  IT  resources  and  lack 
of  cohesive  strategy  across  business 
units  render  these  systems  inefficient  in 
helping  marketers  ensure  that  the  right 
customer,  product  or  interaction  data  is 
made  available  to  the  right  channel. 

What’s  required,  then,  is  a  technology 
infrastructure  that’s  designed  for  the  deep 
customer  communications  support  on 
which  marketers  depend.  This  is  best 
delivered  with  a  customer-centric  mar¬ 
keting  infrastructure  in  which  customer 
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touchpoints,  customer-interaction  busi¬ 
ness  logic,  and  customer  and  content 
data  are  separated  yet  interconnected. 
Creating  such  a  marketing  infrastructure 
typically  requires  development  of  an 
overall,  marketing-aware  technology 
strategy  comprising  three  stages: 

1  Develop  a  Customer-Centric 
Database  Strategy 

Companies  need  to  have  a  strategy  for 
consistently  interacting  with  customers 
across  every  touchpoint,  and  these  days 
the  marketers  are  the  ones  who  are 
charged  with  spearheading  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  execution  of  that  strategy. 

How  now,  data ?  Marketers  determine 
how  and  when  customers  are  contacted  as 
well  as  how  that  interaction  will  play  out. 
They  decide  what  information  must  be 
gathered  from  customers — including  how 
and  when  it  is  collected,  and  how  and 
when  it  will  be  used. 

A  high-performance,  effective  data¬ 
base  cannot  be  designed  until  all  the  data 
required  is  identified  and  its  use  is 
defined.  An  effective  customer-centric 
database  strategy  requires  that  data 
from  multiple  customer  touchpoints  be 
gathered  over  extended  periods  of  time. 
If  done  well,  the  ultimate  result  is  a  cus¬ 
tomer-interaction  database  or  databases 
that  contain  not  only  data  about  the  cus¬ 
tomer  (name,  address,  company)  but 
also  data  about  how  the  customer  inter¬ 


acts  with  your  enterprise  (clickstream, 
role  in  purchase,  preferred  purchase 
channel  and  so  on). 

Getting  to  know  them.  A  marketer 
who  wants  to  offer  personalized  market¬ 
ing  campaigns  to  her  best  customers 
needs  to  understand  key  customer  pat¬ 
terns.  Among  these  are: 

■  The  lifetime  value  (LTV)  of  each  cus¬ 
tomer. 

■  How  much  revenue  is  generated  by 
the  top  10  percent  or  top  20  percent 
of  customers  (based  on  LTV). 

■  What  products  or  services  those  spe¬ 
cific  customers  purchase  most  often, 

■  What  products  they  purchase  togeth¬ 
er  most  often. 

■  When  and  how  those  transactions 
occurred  (online,  call  center,  brick- 
and-mortar). 

■  The  preferred  channel  of  contact  of 
each  top  customer. 

■  Their  propensity  to  purchase  certain 
other  services  or  products. 

To  conduct  effective  campaigns,  mar¬ 
keters  need  to  know  customer  purchase 
history  and  inferred  interest  levels  (based 
on  browsing  patterns)  as  well  as  all  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  used  for  customer  segmen¬ 
tation  and  clustering.  Clickstreams, 
which  record  every  mouse  click  or  key¬ 
stroke  of  every  visitor  to  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  website,  offer  the  opportunity  to 
develop  detailed  records  of  customer 
interaction  with  one  channel.  Information 
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about  purchase  transactions,  products 
and  pricing  viewed,  questions  asked, 
last  action  before  leaving,  etc.  must  be 
captured  across  every  channel  and  inte¬ 
grated  to  give  your  organization  a  uni¬ 


fied  view  of  customers  and  prospects. 

Even  B2B  companies  with  relatively 
small  customer  bases  can  benefit  from 
capturing  and  analyzing  this  type  of 
behavioral  and  transactional  data 


because  of  the  detailed  knowledge  that 
can  be  extracted  about  the  preferences 
of  each  customer  and  prospect.  This 
kind  of  specificity  enables  marketing 
to  evolve  beyond  shallow-and-broad 


Making  Websites  Profitable 

What  makes  a  website  work  depends  on  the  kind  of 

site  it  is.  Wheelhouse  sees  four  general  kinds  of  web¬ 
sites.  The  success  of  each  can  benefit  from  certain  methods 
and  analytic  techniques  (though  your  website  may  work  best 
when  methods  from  several  are  leveraged). 

Click-and-Mortar.  Here  retailers  and  others  mix  online 
and  offline  commerce,  including  catalogs  and  physical  loca¬ 
tions.  This  results  in  a  need  to  capture  the  relationship 
between  online  and  offline  shopping  to  establish  the  full 
value  of  both  the  website  and  the  individual  customer.  After 
all,  many  shoppers  may  browse  online  but  buy  in  a  store  or 
via  a  printed  catalog.  Tracking  these  events  will  not  only  help 
in  understanding  Web  channel  ROI,  it  can  also  inform  both 
customer  valuation  and  multichannel  marketing  efforts. 

The  majority  of  click-and-mortar  businesses  (other 
than  those  offering  financial  services)  must  work  with 
only  partial  data  links,  such  as  a  credit  card  number,  to 
unite  customer  behavior  across  channels.  Tools  with 
robust  Open  Database  Connectivity  (ODBC)  hooks  can 
facilitate  integration  of  online  and  offline  data  to  create 
an  actionable  view  of  the  entire  customer  base  because 
the  ODBC  standard  programming  language  interface  can 
connect  a  wide  variety  of  data  sources  and  types.  To 
ensure  appropriate  data  capture  to  integrate  information 
across  channels,  Wheelhouse  suggests  three  possible 
methods  of  data  capture: 

•  Matching  customer  name  and  address  data  from  both 
online  and  offline  transaction  systems. 

•  Using  incentivized  marketing  promotions  that  persuade 
customers  and  prospects  to  divulge  key  information,  such 
as  names  and  addresses;  if  a  promotion  code  is  captured  in 
both  the  initial  point-of-sale  channel  and  in  other  channel 
transactions,  then  links  can  be  established  between  online 
and  offline  activities. 

•  Conducting  primary  research  to  determine  channel 
crossover  effects. 

Infomediary.  These  content-rich  sites  derive  revenue 
chiefly  from  online  advertisers  and  are  concerned  with 
driving  cost-per-thousand  (CPM)  rates  through  both 
quantity  of  ad  impressions  and  quality  (ad  clickthrough 
and  response  action). 

To  augment  CPM  revenue  through  response  generation, 
infomediaries  aggregate  and  analyze  clickstream  data  to 
identify  high-value  visitor  segments — visitors  who  frequently 
click  through  on  their  site’s  or  newsletter’s  advertisements — 
and  drive  increasingly  targeted  content  to  them. 

Portal/ exchange.  These  business-to-business  sites  may 
receive  revenue  from  both  transactions  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  so  measuring  all  activities  is  important  for  quanti¬ 
fying  real  ROI. 


Consider  a  portal  that  makes  1.5  percent  from  every 
$3,500  personal  computer  purchased  through  a  particular 
manufacturer’s  micro-site  and  averages  only  $5  for  each 
clickthrough  to  every  partner  site.  If  one  out  of  5,000  visi¬ 
tors  bought  a  PC  and  one  out  of  150  visitors  clicked 
through,  a  20  percent  increase  in  response  from  1,000,000 
visitors  would  realize  $2,100  in  incremental  revenue  for 
the  sale  of  the  PC  and  $6,666  in  incremental  revenue  from 
clickthroughs.  Although  clickthroughs  generate  less  action 
per  response,  they  require  a  much  smaller  increase  in 
responses  to  achieve  significant  rewards. 

It  makes  sense  for  the  portal  to  conduct  an  analysis  to 
determine  the  types  of  content  associated  with  higher  click¬ 
through  rates  rather  than  use  campaign  management  tools 
to  deploy  an  e-mail  program  that  highlights  the  printer  offer. 

Corporate  gateway.  For  organizations  that  put  websites 
to  work  providing  product  and  service  information,  it’s 
important  to  measure  the  site’s  contribution  to  lead  genera¬ 
tion,  brand  awareness  and  cost  savings. 

Prospect-to-customer  conversion  can  be  tracked  in  terms 
of  both  the  number  of  new  customers  generated  from  the 
website  and  the  value  of  the  customers.  Customer  behavior 
on  the  Web  that  is  tied  to  registration,  conversion,  transac¬ 
tion  and  data  on  demographics  and  firmographics  (facts 
about  businesses)  enables  marketers  to  drive  ROI  by: 

•  Analyzing  and  enhancing  the  types  of  content  that  are  of 
interest  to  converted  Web  leads  to  ensure  that  the  website 
drives  lead  conversion. 

•  Scoring  prospects  based  on  Web  behavior  as  well  as  firmo- 
graphic  and  demographic  information  to  prioritize 
prospects  for  follow-up  sales  activities  and  to  assign  the 
appropriate  sales  channel  (sales  call,  direct  mail  or  e-mail 
follow-up). 

•  Understanding  the  types  of  prospects  that  are  likely  to  reg¬ 
ister  on  the  website. 

•  Informing  sales  follow-up  efforts  by  indicating  the  types  of 
content  viewed. 

Brand  awareness  is  typically  measured  via  a  simple  drop¬ 
down  field  on  a  registration  form  to  find  out  how  customers 
heard  about  the  company.  Marketing  analysts  can  also 
examine  internal  and  external  search  engine  query  strings 
and  content  interest  to  get  a  more  complete  picture  of  how 
visitors  associate  products  with  the  brand. 

Corporate  gateways  can  generate  cost  savings  by  provid¬ 
ing  rich  product  and  support  content.  This  can  eliminate  the 
need  for  telesales  and  customer  service  reps  to  handle  all 
customer  inquiries.  By  integrating  Web  behavior  and  cus¬ 
tomer  support  information,  it’s  possible  to  track  the  number 
of  visitors  who  used  Web-based  product  and  support 
resources  and  did  not  have  to  take  the  valuable  time  of  sales 
or  customer  service  reps.  By  assigning  a  base  cost  for  phone 
and  e-mail  inquiries,  you  can  then  calculate  your  savings. 
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Questions  Your  Marketers  Should  Ask 

•  Do  our  database  architects  understand  marketing  and  sales  needs ?  It’s  criti¬ 
cal  that  your  database  architects  understand  not  only  what  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  your  sales  and  marketing  departments  need,  but  also  how  that  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  used. 

•  What  will  be  included  in  our  360-degree  view  of  our  customers?  It’s 
essential  that  the  view  marketers  get  of  customers  and  prospects  consists  of 
detailed  information  about  each  customer’s  interaction  with  your  company. 
This  information — which  includes  purchases,  shipments,  payments,  requests, 
complaints  and  returns — must  be  compiled  from  data  sources  scattered 
throughout  your  organization’s  operational  systems.  Also,  the  360-degree 
view  should  be  adapted  to  manage  large  customer  volumes. 

•  Can  we  pinpoint  critical  demographics,  customer  profile  attributes  and  critical 
facts?  Without  this  kind  of  information,  personalizing  offers  to  particular  cus¬ 
tomers  and  customer  segments  is  impossible.  Some  companies  need  age  or  gender 
information  about  their  customers;  for  others,  geographic  information  is  essential. 
What  you  need  depends  on  the  nature  of  your  business  and  its  customers. 

•  Can  we  identify  particular  customers  across  all  of  our  databases?  Data 
extraction  and  transformation  processes  must  be  carefully  designed,  and  a 
persistent  numeric  key  for  customer  identification  must  be  used  consistently 
across  the  entire  enterprise. 

•  Can  our  databases  support  multiple  marketing  activities?  Your  organization 
will  need  to  be  able  to  perform  data  mining,  modeling,  statistical  analysis,  scor¬ 
ing  and  ad  hoc  analyses  as  well  as  automated  campaign  execution  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  telemarketing,  direct  mail  and  mass  e-mails.  In  addition,  because  these 
marketing  efforts  are  iterative,  you  will  need  systems  to  track  and  analyze  mar¬ 
keting  activity  results  based  on  responses  captured  in  operational  systems,  and 
then  these  may  need  to  be  refined  as  new  requirements  become  known. 


promotional  efforts  to  target  specific 
customers  and  prospects  with  appro¬ 
priate  information  and  offers.  For 
example,  a  large  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer  may  initiate  a  live  online  sales 
dialogue  once  a  website  visitor  spends 
more  than  15  minutes  reading  product 
specs  on  certain  high-end  equipment. 
This  helps  enhance  the  value  offered  to 
each  customer  and  prospect  while  also 
improving  marketing  ROI. 

Tools  and  techniques.  Marketers  use 
carefully  designed  surveys  and  incentive 
strategies  to  get  still  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  from  customers.  One  survey  tech¬ 
nique,  drip  irrigation,  builds  profiles  of 
customers  by  asking  one  or  two  questions 
at  a  time,  offering  value  (such  as  content 
or  discounts)  as  incentive  to  respond. 
Drip  irrigation  is,  in  effect,  a  survey 
administered  a  little  bit  at  a  time  over  the 
Web,  call  center  or  at  a  physical  location. 
A  customer  will  be  asked  much  more 
pointed  questions  on  his  fifth  time  inter¬ 
acting  with  the  company  than  during  his 
first,  and  will  never  be  asked  the  same 
question  twice.  And  he  will  be  more  will¬ 
ing  to  respond  because  the  company  has 
earned  his  trust. 

Managing  content.  An  organization’s 
database  plans  also  need  to  include  not 
only  data  about  its  customers  and 
prospects,  but  also  content  for  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects.  Content  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  ensuring  that  customers  get  appro¬ 
priate  information  about  a  company’s 
products  and  services,  and  it  can  be  used 
as  an  effective  incentive  for  obtaining 
insight  into  customer  behavior,  prefer¬ 
ences  and  tolerance. 

Content  strategies  involve  the  catego¬ 
rization  and  dynamic  presentation  of 
content — product  information,  news, 
corresponding  graphics  and  so  on.  Some 
strategies  grant  customers  access  to  cer¬ 
tain  levels  of  content  based  on  their  cus¬ 
tomer  tier  or  status  level;  others  enable 
all  customers  to  see  all  content.  Product 
spec  sheets,  customer  service  informa¬ 
tion,  order  status  and  special  offers  are 
all  content  that  need  to  be  managed  and 
then  presented  to  a  customer  at  the 
right  time.  Real-time  personalization 
can  be  accomplished  without  content 
management  systems,  but  it  is  difficult 
and  often  suffers  from  performance, 


scalability  and  maintenance  issues. 

Using  content  as  an  incentive  to  pro¬ 
vide  personal  information  can  be  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  clicking  through  a  promotion 
(“Get  info  on  new  services  in  your  area” 
or  “Register  now  to  receive  our  daily 
local  news  feed”)  and  being  prompted  to 
enter  a  ZIP  code.  More  complex  content- 
as-incentive  strategies  include  subscrip¬ 
tion-based  models  or  personalized  “My 
Site”  for  top-tier  customers.  Preferences 
or  interest  levels  can  be  inferred  from 
analysis  of  clickstreams  and  by  monitor¬ 
ing  clickthrough  on  personalized  content. 
Content  management  technologies  also 
provide  the  flexibility  to  repurpose  con¬ 
tent  for  multiple  uses,  such  as  acceptance 
testing,  so  with  minimum  time  and 
resources,  a  company  could  deploy  a  pilot 
marketing  program.  Coping  with  such 
dynamic  marketing  needs  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  means  that  content  databases  must  be 
developed  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  easy 
to  add,  change  or  expire  content  and  keep 
it  current  and  relevant.  How  each  organ¬ 
ization  does  this  depends  on  the  nature  of 


its  business  and  its  customers  (see 
“Making  Websites  Profitable,”  Page  S4). 

2  Boost  Customer  Data 
Analysis  Capabilities 

To  understand  and  anticipate  the  behav¬ 
iors  of  customers,  analytic  functionality 
has  become  essential  for  corporate  sur¬ 
vival  and  is  often  the  power  behind  21st 
century  marketing  campaigns.  Once 
captured,  information  from  all  of  an 
organization’s  customer  channels  and 
interactions — both  real-time  and  histori¬ 
cal — needs  to  be  analyzed,  a  task  made 
possible  by  new  business  intelligence 
technologies. 

These  business  intelligence  tools  rely 
on  mathematical  algorithms  and  pro¬ 
grammed  business  rules  to  compare 
data  and  answer  evaluation  queries. 
Marketers  can  use  these  tools  to  derive 
information  from  streams  of  customer- 
interaction  data  and  then  feed  it  back 
to  websites  and  other  touchpoint  sys¬ 
tems,  automatically  modifying  the  way 
these  channels  interact  with  an  organi- 
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Barclays  Global  Investors  Uncovers  Web  of  Opportunity 


(flAI  e  needed  to  find  a  way  to  rely  more  fully  on 


‘W 


technology — specifically,  Web  infrastructure — 
to  reduce  the  customer  service  cost  for  some  of  our  current 
accounts,”  is  how  Barclays  Global  Investors’  (BGI) 
Managing  Director  Mike  Fisher  describes  the  initial  goal 
for  what  is  turning  out  to  be  both  an  exciting  professional 
and  personal  experience.  The  journey  begins  with  Fisher 
coming  across  some  surprising  and 
unsettling  information  about  the 
account  makeup  of  the  world’s  largest 
institutional  asset  management  firm. 

In  mid-1999,  much  to  Fisher’s 
consternation,  he  learned  that 
52  percent  of  BGI’s  U.S.  client  base 
represented  accounts  generating 
comparatively  low  annual  revenues. 

Moreover,  in  aggregate,  these  accounts  amounted  to  less 
than  9  percent  of  BGI’s  total  U.S.  client  revenue  stream. 
Yet,  they  all  received  the  firm’s  traditional  high  level  of 
personal,  face-to-face  service. 

“It  was  obvious  we  needed  to  make  some  adjustment 
and  that  technology  would  probably  be  the  key  to  our 
solution,”  Fisher  observes.  But  what  happened  next  was 
something  Fisher  never  expected. 

A  New  Market  Revealed? 

“We  realized  that  if  we  could  successfully  move  our  smaller 
clients  away  from  expensive  face-to-face  meetings  to  a 
cost-effective  Web-based  service  model,  we  could  begin  to 
think  in  terms  of  building  a  substantial  business  channel 
focused  on  smaller  institutional  accounts,”  Fisher  explains. 
“One  of  the  keys  would  be  the  right  combination  of  tech¬ 
nology  coupled  with  a  new  service  standard.  But,  if  we 
were  correct,  what  we’d  have  is  a  profitable  way  for  BGI 
to  extend  its  offering  and  open  a  new  revenue  stream.” 

Here,  Fisher  admits,  BGI  was  operating  in  some  unfa¬ 
miliar  territory.  Unlike  a  retail  financial  services  firm, 
where  it’s  commonplace  for  investors  to  interface  with  the 
company  using  a  PC,  the  institutional  side  has  traditional¬ 
ly  favored  face-to-face  meetings  accompanied  by  hard 
copy  printouts. 

“This  was  a  radical  departure  for  us,”  Fisher  says.  “We 
were  not  a  Web-centric  company;  we  needed  to  know  if  our 
initiative,  which  was  aiming  us  toward  Web-centricity,  would 
fly.  We  needed  outside  expertise,  people  who  possessed  a 
combination  of  business  management  skills,  objectivity,  and 
a  high  degree  of  technical  and  marketing  knowledge.  We 
needed  to  get  some  hard  and  fast  analysis  done  on  our  obser¬ 
vations  and  business  proposal — were  we  on  to  something?” 

To  help  answer  that  question,  Barclay’s  Global  Investors 
turned  to  Wheelhouse. 


Wheelhouse  Offers  Advice.  Keeps  Focus  on  ROI 

So,  after  a  series  of  meetings  with  BGI,  Wheelhouse  con¬ 
ducted  its  own  assessment  of  the  market  potential, 
including  conducting  extensive  interviews  with  various 
institutional  asset  management  consultants.  Coupled 
with  other  research,  Wheelhouse  concluded  BGI’s  idea 
was  sound.  The  answer  was  yes. 


■ 


“We  needed  outside  expertise,  people  who  possessed  a 
combination  of  business  management  skills,  objectivity 
and  a  high  degree  of  technical  and  marketing  knowledge.” 


“Next,  we  needed  Wheelhouse  to  help  us  figure  out 
exactly  how  we  were  going  to  harness  the  technology  we 
already  had  to  drive  the  business  proposition  we  had  just 
created,”  says  Fisher.  “In  detail,  we  needed  a  plan 
describing  how  to  exploit  this  capability  to  attract  new 
business  to  the  firm.” 

Fisher  reports  that  Wheelhouse  delivered,  helping  BGI 
determine  if  the  market  it  was  considering  was  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  size  for  investment  and  how  it  could  break  in  to  that 
market — and  once  in,  assessing  whether  the  value  proposi¬ 
tion  BGI  was  putting  forward  would  work. 

“Wheelhouse  challenged  us  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
Web-centric  environment.  They  helped  us  develop  a  Web 
communication  strategy,  providing  feedback  on  what 
prospective  clients  might  think  of  both  our  product  offering 
and  its  presentation,”  he  says.  “And  Wheelhouse  continually 
reminded  us  of  the  importance  of  driving  traffic  to  our  site 
and  presented  us  with  a  series  of  recommendations  on  how 
to  best  accomplish  that  task.” 

BGI’s  new  program  is  under  way,  having  been  “launched 
with  the  help  of  Wheelhouse,”  contends  Fisher,  who  has  high 
praise  for  the  entire  experience  and  especially  for  the  people 
of  Wheelhouse. 

“This  was  a  positive  experience  from  start  to  finish,” 
Fisher  asserts.  “The  intellectual  capacity  of  every  Wheelhouse 
consultant  we  worked  with  was  very  high;  they  had  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  learn  and  were  extremely  quick  studies.  They  set  proj¬ 
ect  timetables  and  stuck  to  them. 

“Moreover,  Wheelhouse  kept  our  focus  on  ROI.  This 
was  not  an  exercise  in  applying  technology  to  marketing,” 
Fisher  continues.  “The  firm’s  expectations  were  about  rev¬ 
enue — and  sooner  rather  than  later.  Wheelhouse  never  lost 
sight  of  that  fact.  If  we  ever  have  a  reason  to  seek  outside 
advice  again,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  call  on  or  recommend 
Wheelhouse.” 
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zation’s  customers  and  prospects. 

Much  of  customer  data  analysis  is 
conducted  using  data  mining,  which 
incorporates  a  variety  of  analysis  and 
modeling  techniques  that  uncover  rela¬ 
tionships  and  patterns  and  enable  mar¬ 
keters  to  predict  customer  behavior  and 
interests.  Data  mining  can  help 
marketers  determine  which  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  to  cross-sell  and 
up-sell  to  current  customers, 
identify  good  customers  that 
may  be  at  risk,  pick  the  best 
prospects  on  which  to  focus  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  more. 

To  be  effective,  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  analytic  tools  need  to  sup¬ 
port  a  range  of  business  analyses: 

■  Which  customers  generate  the 
greatest  sales  revenues  and 
profits? 

■  What  are  their  buying  habits — 
where,  when  and  how  do 
they  buy? 

■  What  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
effective  ways  to  target  cus¬ 
tomers  for  future  product  or 
service  sales? 

■  Which  of  your  products  or 
services  are  likely  to  create  cross-sell 
or  up-sell  opportunities? 

■  How  effective  are  website  content 
and  traffic  patterns  in  meeting  sales 
and  service  goals? 

■  What  is  the  ROI  for  a  particular  mar¬ 
keting  campaign? 

Since  today’s  up-to-the-moment  mar¬ 
keting  often  requires  real-time  recom¬ 
mendations  across  any  interactive  cus¬ 
tomer  touchpoint,  expect  that  legacy 
analytic  capabilities  will  have  to  be 
transformed  from  batch  paper  reports 
into  business  rules  that  are  intelligently 
embedded  in  system  memory. 

What’s  more,  marketing  program 
concepts  about  your  customers — such  as 
market  segment,  channel  of  distribution 
and  customer  role  in  the  purchase 
process — need  to  be  incorporated  into 
your  company’s  existing  technology 
infrastructure.  To  allow  rapid  refinement 
of  marketing  campaigns,  closed-loop 
measurement  systems — wherein  an  en¬ 
tire  circuit  of  marketing  activity,  from 
message  to  customer  response  to  new 
message,  is  captured  and  analyzed  in  an 


ongoing  way — must  be  constructed. 
Depending  on  the  needs  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  such  closed-loop  systems  may  be 
required  to  operate  in  near  real  time  or 
even  real  time,  so  that  all  opportunities 
with  customers  can  be  fully  exploited. 
This  often  requires  new  levels  of  integra- 
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tion  between  systems  and  data  that  have 
not  been  previously  linked. 
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Excel  at  Customer  Interaction 
'Technologies  Across  Multiple  Channels 

Planning,  designing,  executing,  track¬ 
ing  and  evaluating  multichannel  mar¬ 
keting  campaigns  based  on  continuous 
customer  data  analyses  requires  enter¬ 
prisewide  tools  and  repeatable  business 
processes. 

A  need  for  integration.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  should  have  one  marketing  process 
and  tool  set,  rather  than  several  compet¬ 
ing  ones,  to  reduce  production  costs  and 
time  to  market  while  optimizing 
resources.  These  tools  and  processes 
should  be  capable  of  scaling  to  meet  the 
needs  of  increasing  numbers  of  cam¬ 
paigns  as  well  as  larger  and  more  com¬ 
plex  campaigns.  To  be  effective,  they 
must  be  integrated  so  that  marketers  can 
leverage  content  used  on  their  websites, 
in  their  catalogs  or  in  brick-and-mortar 
environments.  Targeted  marketing  mes¬ 
sages  based  on  segmentation  as  well 
as  one-to-one  personalization  efforts 


require  a  fully  integrated  and  depend¬ 
able  technology  architecture.  Marketers 
must  first  create  a  complete  view  of 
every  customer  across  all  channels  and 
touchpoints  and  then  coordinate  multi¬ 
channel  marketing  messages  with  preci¬ 
sion  and  speed. 

For  example,  a  marketer  will 
often  initiate  a  marketing  promo¬ 
tion  simultaneously  through  mul¬ 
tiple  channels  (such  as  the  call  cen¬ 
ter,  website  and  e-mail).  Some  cus¬ 
tomers,  however,  may  choose  to 
respond  to  this  marketing  promo¬ 
tion  through  a  channel  other  than 
the  one  through  which  they 
received  the  offer.  Supporting  this 
type  of  multichannel  interaction, 
and  allowing  ROI  to  be  measured, 
requires  integrated  marketing 
processes  and  systems. 

Are  you  being  served ?  With 
advanced  marketing  technology, 
marketers  are  able  to  design  and 

_  execute  their  own  campaigns, 

2005  without  the  aid  of  IT.  But  if  the 
network  goes  down  and  a  cam- 

-  paign  doesn’t  execute,  or  an 

online  promotion  is  so  success¬ 
ful  it  crashes  a  server,  then  the  mar¬ 
keters  have  both  failed  in  that  instance 
and  made  their  job  substantially  more 
difficult  going  forward,  thus  increasing 
chances  of  additional  failures. 

Hence  as  corporate  business  and 
marketing  strategies  become  customer¬ 
centric,  an  organization’s  technology 
infrastructure — its  Web  servers  and 
other  connected  servers,  such  as  data¬ 
base,  directory  and  e-mail  servers — 
often  need  to  be  redesigned,  monitored 
and  maintained  for  high  availability, 
fault  tolerance  and  response  capability. 

That  means  marketers  must  appre¬ 
ciate  the  interdependencies  built  in  to 
the  technology  infrastructure  and 
understand  Web  content  and  its 
dependencies  on  various  services.  For 
instance,  confirmation  messages  that 
get  e-mailed  to  website  visitors  may 
depend  on  e-mail  services.  Or  a  Web 
storefront’s  catalog  may  rely  on  a 
database  server  to  display  current 
items  and  inventory. 

Shortage  of  resources.  The  kind  of 
help  that  technology  can  offer  marketing 
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comes  just  when  marketing  resources 
are  being  stretched. 

In  more  and  more  companies,  the 
marketing  function  has  been  moved 
into  the  lead  position  responsible  for 
driving  the  success  of  the  company. 
Marketers  have  become  responsible 
for  increasing  the  top  and  bottom 
line.  However,  recent  economic  fac¬ 
tors  have  impacted  marketing  as 
much  as — if  not  more  than — any 
other  corporate  function.  Marketers 
are  now  being  asked  to  do  more  with 
less — less  resources,  less  budget. 

The  recent  economic  downturn  has 
impacted  every  department  in  every 
company.  In  the  United  States,  layoffs 
(223,000  jobs  in  April  alone — the  great¬ 
est  number  in  a  decade)  and  budget  cuts 
have  triggered  the  highest  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  more  than  two  years — 4.5  per¬ 
cent.  The  result:  not  a  shortage  of  mar¬ 
keting  talent  but  rather  a  decrease  in 
resources  available  to  each  company’s 
marketing  department  as  jobs  are  cut. 

This  is  occurring  just  as  companies’ 
revenue  goals  and  high  management 
and  investor  expectations  demand 
exponentially  improved  customer 
awareness  and  conversions. 

Yet  in  many  organizations,  the  bulk 
of  current  IT  resources — as  much  as 
80  percent  by  some  measures — are  by 
necessity  devoted  to  maintaining  still- 
essential  legacy  and  operational  systems. 

This,  combined  with  the  predicted 
shortage  of  technical  staff,  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  attract  the  skilled  technical 
people  needed  for  competitive  market¬ 
ing  innovation. 

Meanwhile,  some  skills  are  best 
amortized  across  many  organizations. 
Examples  of  this  include  domain- 
specific  data-mining  expertise;  devel¬ 
oping  a  Web-based  infrastructure 
based  on  three-tier  use  of  relational 
databases,  high-level  languages  and 
integration  frameworks  such  as  XML 
and  Java,  and  emerging  fiber/host- 
ing/WAP  network  platforms;  and  in¬ 
memory  logic  and  data  staging  to  sup¬ 
port  real-time  sales  and  marketing. 

Fortunately,  companies  of  many 
stripes  and  types — including  systems 
integrators,  application  service  pro¬ 
viders  (ASPs),  managed  service  pro¬ 


viders  (MSPs),  marketing  infrastructure 
service  providers  and  the  like — can  be 
counted  on  to  help  design  and  build  the 
marketing  infrastructure  elements  an 
enterprise  needs  to  stay  competitive. 
Even  when  an  organization  opts  to 
eventually  move  all  marketing  technolo¬ 
gy  and  application  development  in- 
house,  marketing  infrastructure  services 
and  applications  management  compa¬ 
nies  can  help  get  efforts  started  and 
maintain  momentum. 

Rethinking  Help  from  Outsiders 

Marketing  infrastructure  services 
providers  and  applications  management 
companies,  working  closely  with  the 
leading  suppliers  of  CRM  technology 
platforms,  can  often  help  an  organization 
quickly  launch  a  full  range  of  innovative, 
cost-effective  and  measurable  marketing 
activities.  The  right  marketing  infrastruc¬ 
ture  services  provider  has  both  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  technology  expertise  needed 
to  help  an  organization  move  more 
quickly  than  it  can  on  its  own. 

Staying  Focused  on  Core  Competencies 

Turning  to  outsiders  to  help  develop  a 
marketing  technology  infrastructure 
doesn’t  mean  relinquishing  control  or 
forfeiting  strategic  edge. 

Even  the  largest  organizations  have 
come  to  understand  the  value  of  iden¬ 
tifying  and  focusing  on  core  competen¬ 
cies  and  then  outsourcing  other  activi¬ 
ties  to  domain  specialists.  What’s 
more,  the  right  marketing  infrastruc¬ 
ture  services  and  applications  manage¬ 
ment  companies  have  developed  prac¬ 
tices  and  techniques  to  ensure  that 
their  clients  comanage  and  cocreate  the 
infrastructures  that  are  critical  to  com¬ 
petitive  success.  These  include: 

■  Staging  and  implementation  tech¬ 
niques  that  get  systems  up  faster. 

■  Ongoing  monitoring  of  marketing 
campaigns. 

■  Marketing  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture  development  and  design  cus¬ 
tomized  to  an  organization’s  needs. 

■  Established  procedures  that  enable 
performance  and  results  to  be  mon¬ 
itored. 

■  Training  that  keeps  marketers  and 
IT  staff  on  the  leading  edge. 


For  example,  a  marketing  applica¬ 
tion  pilot  program  entails  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  marketing  application 
and  is  used  to  provide  tangible  proof 
that  the  application  will  meet  the 
client’s  needs.  This  curbs  up-front 
investment  in  hardware  and  personnel 
by  leveraging  a  service  provider’s 
outsourcing  facilities  and  provides  ROI 
justification  for  committing  to  larger- 
scale  implementation. 

What  to  Look  for  in  a  Marketing 
Infrastructure  Services  Company 

Start  by  finding  a  company  that  fields 
teams  comprised  of  both  marketing  and 
technical  experts. 

These  professionals  should  work 
closely  with  each  client  to  under¬ 
stand  where  the  company  is  today 
and  where  it  wants  to  be  in  the 
future.  This  understanding  should  be 
used  to  develop  appropriate  strate¬ 
gies,  marketing  techniques  and  tech¬ 
nology  implementations  to  achieve 
the  client’s  goals. 

Also  look  for  a  company  that  has 
the  right  mix  of  skills  and  experience 
to  meet  your  organization’s  specific 
needs,  such  as: 

■  Real-world  experience  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  managing  marketing 
programs,  including  consultants 
who  have  worked  in  line  market¬ 
ing  roles,  have  delivered  integrat¬ 
ed  online  and  offline  marketing 
programs,  and  have  done  this  in  a 
variety  of  industries. 

■  Marketing  technology  architecture 
planning  and  design  capabilities, 
including  defining  business  and 
functional  requirements;  knowledge 
and  hands-on  experience  with  a 
wide  variety  of  Web-based  CRM, 
database,  content  and  analytic  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  large  distributed  customer 
database  design  skills. 

■  Marketing  technology  implementa¬ 
tion,  including  experience  with 
deployment  of  marketing  programs 
and  systems,  evaluation  of  early 
results  and  provisions  for  knowl¬ 
edge  transfer  to  the  client’s  staff. 

■  Customer  and  marketing  analyt¬ 
ics  skills,  which  means  consultants 
who  understand  how  marketers 
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Marketing  and  IT  Working  Together:  Best  Practices  in  Marketing  Innovation 


While  each  organization’s  technol¬ 
ogy  infrastructure  and  market¬ 
ing  requirements  are  unique,  there  are 
some  best  practices  that  can  help  every 
organization  succeed  at  the  marketing 
innovation  now  necessary  for  success  in 
a  competitive  environment. 

Move  to  a  Highly  Dynamic 
Integration  Architecture 

Marketing  that  is  personalized  to  indi¬ 
vidual  customers  requires  that  customer 
data  must  be  gathered  instantly  and 
immediately  fed  into  complex,  rules- 
based  marketing  systems  that  produce 
recommendations  that  drive  marketing 
campaigns — or  appear  on  a  call  center 
rep’s  screen  or  the  webpage  a  customer 
or  prospect  is  visiting. 

As  a  result,  the  entire  marketing 
cycle,  from  message  to  response  to  new 
message,  is  now  compressed  from 
weeks  or  months  to  hours,  minutes, 
seconds  and  milliseconds.  What’s 
more,  activity  is  typically  controlled  by 
more  than  one  application,  and  the 
ability  to  share  data  regarding  respons¬ 
es  or  preferences  rises  to  a  new  level. 

In  this  environment,  traditional  tech¬ 
nology  architectures  rapidly  break 
down  and  need  to  be  replaced  by  just- 
in-time  data  delivery  capabilities. 

Design  Marketing  Programs  and  Capture 
Data  to  Measure  Incremental  RDI 

Because  several  marketing  efforts — such 
as  dynamic  content,  e-mail  campaigns 
and  cross-sell  promotions — can  be 
launched  simultaneously,  it  can  be 
tough  to  discern  the  contribution  of 
each  effort  to  overall  ROI.  Hence  mar¬ 
keters  need  an  explicit  strategy  for  col¬ 


lecting  customer  information. 

Some  suggestions: 

•  Whenever  possible,  rigorously  test 
marketing  program  designs  to  under¬ 
stand  the  magnitude  of  each  tactic’s 
success  (or  failure).  It  is  essential  to 
understand  the  base  performance  of 
your  segments  before  you  tailor  your 
marketing  content  to  serve  them. 

•  Gather  customer  data  through 
observed  behavior  and  declared  data. 
All  customer  data  is  not  created 
equal — some  can  help  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  today’s  marketing  and  some 
cannot.  Then  determine  whether  there 
are  already  opportunities  to  gather 
and  store  this  information.  For  data 
that’s  not  currently  available  (such  as 
interests,  future  purchase  plans  or  use 
of  competitive  products),  rank  the 
data  elements  and  determine  when  it’s 
most  appropriate  to  ask  customers  for 
some  of  this  information. 

•  When  asking  customers  for  informa¬ 
tion,  be  sure  to  offer  them  something 
in  return. 

•  Store  captured  customer  data  in  a 
customer  database  so  that  it  will  be 
ready  when  it’s  time  to  refine  seg¬ 
ments  and  target  offers  or  deliver  rele¬ 
vant  content  to  your  customers. 

•  Monitor  customer  needs  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Regularly  ask  your  customers 
how  you’re  doing.  Be  sure  you  pro¬ 
vide  an  easy  way  for  customers  to 
express  their  concerns  and  needs. 
Acknowledge  any  mistakes  or  inade¬ 
quacies,  and  use  your  response  to 
rebuild  loyalty.  Make  it  convenient  for 
customers  to  give  you  feedback,  and 
respond  to  all  feedback  messages 
promptly  and  appropriately.  Make 


sure  that  customer  feedback  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  future  interactions.  If  a  customer 
articulates  a  preference,  respect  it. 

Make  Dialogue  Interactive 
and  Personalized 

It’s  important  to  make  customers  feel 
that  their  needs  are  being  met  and 
they’re  not  just  being  marketed  to. 

Customer  interactions  must  be  dia¬ 
logues,  and  because  each  customer  has 
different  needs  and  a  different  past 
relationship  with  your  organization, 
each  dialogue  should  be  personalized 
and  relevant  to  that  customer.  This 
means  making  sure  that  the  level  of 
personalization  is  appropriate  for  each 
individual — even  each  individual  in  a 
company  or  group  that  collectively 
represents  one  customer.  Some  excel¬ 
lent  customers  may  prefer  to  have 
highly  personalized  interaction,  while 
others  in  that  same  tier  may  prefer  to 
remain  anonymous. 

Make  Interaction  Seamless 

It’s  imperative  that  all  transactions  and 
interactions  are  facilitated  through 
every  customer  channel  and  that  the 
burden  is  not  on  your  customers  or 
prospects  to  bridge  the  gap  from  chan¬ 
nel  to  channel. 

Remember  that  your  customers  see 
one — and  only  one — organization, 
whether  they’re  on  your  website  or  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  customer  service  rep.  Don’t  ask 
a  customer  talking  to  a  customer  service 
rep  to  repeat  information  that  was 
already  submitted  to  your  website,  and 
don’t  ask  for  an  address  on  your  web¬ 
site  if  entering  an  account  number 
should  yield  the  same  information. 


measure  program  success,  when  and 
how  to  refine  marketing  programs, 
how  different  analytic  tools  can  be 
used  to  better  understand  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  how  to  apply  modeling 
techniques  to  create  better,  more 
profitable  customer  interactions. 

■  Marketing  systems  staging  capabili¬ 
ties,  either  at  the  client’s  site  or  the  pro¬ 
fessional  service  provider’s  staging  facil¬ 
ity.  The  company  should  have  a  deep 
knowledge  of  systems,  databases,  Web 


servers,  networks,  monitoring  tools  and 
performance  measurement  techniques. 
■  Applications  management  services 
that  handle  remote  management, 
monitoring  and  measurement  of 
client  marketing  systems  and  programs. 

Wheelhouse  Corporation 

Wheelhouse  Corporation  is  a  marketing 
infrastructure  services  provider  that 
enables  strategic  innovation  in  customer 
interaction.  Wheelhouse  can  help  you 


create  and  manage  your  marketing  infra¬ 
structure  thanks  to  extensive  and  ongo¬ 
ing  investment  in  the  right  skills,  tools, 
and  technologies. 

Wheelhouse  services  represent  a 
fusion  of  marketing  and  technology 
expertise.  Wheelhouse  works  closely 
with  its  clients  to  understand  their  mar¬ 
keting  objectives  and  challenges,  and  to 
envision  how  they  can  more  effectively 
build  and  manage  customer  relation¬ 
ships.  Wheelhouse  then  supports  clients’ 
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RSN’s  New  Web  Infrastructure  Is  Ready  for  Any  Terrain 


A  national  cable  television  and  Web  network  specializing 
in  region-specific  content  for  outdoor  enthusiasts,  the 
Resort  Sports  Network,  depends  on  many  things  for  its  suc¬ 
cess.  But  attracting  advertisers  to  its  website  is  one  of  the  ways 
it  pays  the  bills.  To  draw  advertisers — its  customers — RSN 
must  attract  an  audience  (visitors)  to  its  website  with  interests 
and  needs  compatible  with  whatever  wares  RSN’s  customers 
might  be  advertising.  To  do  that  with  a  high  degree  of  success, 
says  Tom  Gale,  RSN’s  vice  president  of  interactive  media, 
“depends  on  how  well  you  manage  the  content  on  your  web¬ 
site  and  how  well  you  ‘know’  your  visitors.”  But,  he  cautions, 
a  business’s  ability  to  accomplish  those  two  tasks  also  depends 
a  great  deal  on  its  Web  infrastructure  and  the  solutions,  tools 
and  techniques  it  supports.  Gale  should  know.  His  company 
just  spent  the  last  year  rebuilding  its  Web  infrastructure  with 
the  help  of  Wheelhouse. 

Driving  Need  for  a  New  System 

According  to  Gale,  the  driving  force  for  a  new  content  plat¬ 
form  was  obvious:  The  current  system  was  causing  time-to- 
market  problems. 

“The  faster  we  can  respond  to  our  users’  demands  for  new 
features  and  content,  the  more  frequently  our  audience  is 
going  to  come  back  to  the  site  and  the  larger  our  audience  is 
going  to  grow,”  he  explains.  “We  knew  there  were  all  these 
new  capabilities  and  content  areas  that  we  wanted  to  build 
and  launch,  but  we  couldn’t  move  as  quickly  as  we  needed  to. 
Our  existing  infrastructure  didn’t  give  us  the  kind  of  flexibility 
that  we  needed — we  didn’t  have  a  system  that  had  the  kind  of 
consolidated  content  and  development  capability  that  we 
needed  to  rapidly  deploy  our  applications.” 

And,  he  adds,  there  was  just  no  way  RSN  could  have  built 
the  kind  of  customer  management  capabilities  that  it  needed 
on  the  existing  platform.  Without  it,  says  Gale,  RSN  knew 
very  little  about  its  audience. 


“We  didn’t  have  a  consolidated  customer  database,”  he 
explains.  “Nor  did  we  have  the  business  analytics  tools  and 
business  intelligence  tools  that  would  enable  us  to  know  in 
detail  what  our  customers  were  doing  on  our  website.” 

The  result  was  that  RSN  had  a  limited  ability  to  gather 
even  simple  demographics  on  the  users  of  its  website,  much 
less  try  to  present  them  targeted  offerings  from  a  marketing 
standpoint.  The  new  systems  would  lay  the  foundation  neces¬ 
sary  for  beginning  to  understand  who  was  visiting  RSN’s  site 
and  how  they  could  be  better  served  from  a  content  perspec¬ 
tive  and  targeted  from  an  advertising  perspective. 

“As  an  advertising-driven  company,  we  need  to  be  able  to 
target  our  own  audience  better  with  our  advertisers’  messag¬ 
ing.  The  linkage  between  knowing  who  your  customers  are 
and,  in  real  time,  coupling  that  knowledge  with  access  to  the 
content  to  present  them  personalized  and  targeted  content 
messaging  was  a  major  goal  of  the  project.” 

Marketing  and  Technology  Expertise  Is  Key 

After  talking  with  several  vendors,  RSN  selected  Wheelhouse 
as  its  development  partner  for  the  project. 

“Wheelhouse  was  one  of  the  few  vendors  that  combined 
marketing  and  CRM  savvy  with  technology  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  core  content  management,  database  man¬ 
agement  and  Web  development  environments,”  says  Gale. 
“There  are  not  many  companies  who  can  be  CRM  and  mar¬ 
keting  specialists  as  well  as  technologists — it  was  really  that 
combination  of  marketing  and  technology  expertise  that  made 
Wheelhouse  the  clear  choice.” 

In  addition  to  providing  most  development  services, 
Wheelhouse  worked  with  RSN  during  all  phases  of  the  project. 

“We  knew  what  our  end  goal  was,  in  terms  of  our  business 
objectives,”  explains  Gale.  “Wheelhouse  looked  at  all  of  our 
systems,  understood  what  we  were  trying  to  accomplish  and 
came  back  with  a  list  of  recommendations.  They  helped  us 


objectives  by  recommending  the  right 
set  of  marketing  strategies,  techniques 
and  technologies. 

Wheelhouse  consultants  bring  real- 
world,  data-driven  marketing  and 
technology  expertise  to  client  engage¬ 
ments,  and  leverage  the  company’s 
Applications  Management  Center 
(AMC)  to  deliver  implementation  and 
management  services.  Wheelhouse  is  a 
strong  believer  in  knowledge  transfer, 
training,  and  empowering  and 
enabling  clients  to  carry  their  market¬ 
ing  initiatives  forward. 

Wheelhouse  helps  its  clients  meet 


their  business  and  marketing  objec¬ 
tives  by  offering  three  main  categories 
of  services: 

■  ROI-driven  marketing  and  technol¬ 
ogy  strategy. 

■  Technology  and  database  imple¬ 
mentation. 

■  Applications  and  customer  interac¬ 
tion  management. 

ROI-Driven  Marketing  and 
Technology  Strategy  Services 

Wheelhouse  helps  its  clients  develop 
strategic  road  maps  designed  to  rapid¬ 
ly  achieve  marketing  goals  and  then 


architect  the  technologies  they  will 
need  to  support  them. 

■  Multichannel  Customer 
Interaction  Roadmap 

■  Web  Properties  Strategy 

■  Customer  Analytics  &  Modeling 

■  Program  Design 

■  Technology  Architecture 

■  Marketing  Application 
Recommendations 

Technology  and  Database 
Implementation  Services 

Wheelhouse  implements  the  technolo¬ 
gies  its  clients  need  to  plan,  execute 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  MARKETING  DOLLARS 


understand  the  sophisticated  tools  and  techniques  available  to 
help  us  achieve  those  end  goals  and  how  they  all  fit  together 
strategically.  This  was  particularly  true  with  CRM  because  we 
had  limited  CRM  expertise  in-house.  Wheelhouse  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  kinds  of  things  we  could  accomplish  and  the  level  of 
sophistication  the  technology  offered  for  communicating  with 
our  customers.  Wheelhouse  really  augmented  our  knowledge. 

“We  made  the  conscious  decision  to  have  Wheelhouse  man¬ 
age  our  project,”  he  adds.  “In  fact,  having 
Wheelhouse  drive  the  different  project  phas¬ 
es — as  well  as  manage  the  time  line  and 
resource  focus — accelerated  the  project  com¬ 
pletion.  Since  Wheelhouse  was  providing  the 
bulk  of  the  resources,  they  knew  better  how 
to  manage  those;  they  knew  the  level  of  avail¬ 
ability  and  expertise.” 

What’s  more,  because  the  lead  times  on 
acquiring  the  hardware  RSN  needed  would  have  put  the  project 
completion  in  jeopardy,  RSN  opted  to  use  Wheelhouse’s  staging 
capability  via  the  company’s  Applications  Management  Center 
(AMC).  The  solution  allowed  RSN  to  stage  its  software  and  sys¬ 
tems  on  Wheelhouse  hardware  while  it  awaited  delivery  of  its 
own.  Then  as  RSN’s  own  systems  arrived,  they  were  configured 
and  migrated  over  to  RSN’s  new  environment. 

“Leveraging  Wheelhouse’s  system  staging  offering  allowed  us 
to  really  accelerate  the  kick-off  of  the  project,”  maintains  Gale. 

Reaping  the  Benefits 

With  the  project  now  complete,  Gale  can  point  to  a  number  of 
ways  RSN  is  reaping  the  benefits  of  a  very  consolidated  content 
development  environment  and  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  system  built  with  off-the-shelf  platforms. 

“This  really  stepped  up  our  capabilities  far  beyond  where  we 
could  have  been  if  we  had  tried  to  build  it  ourselves,”  he  begins. 
“In  fact,  we  just  completed  the  first  major  relaunch  of  the  site 
that  we  built  with  Wheelhouse — using  our  own  engineering 
resources — and  we’re  very  excited  with  how  smoothly  everything 
went.  We’ve  rarely  had  a  website  launch  that’s  been  on  time,  but 


this  one  we  launched  three  days  early.  We’ve  never  had  a  website 
launch  where  the  next  month  after  the  site  launch  wasn’t  total 
triage — stuff  broken  and  customers  upset  while  you  struggle  for  a 
month  to  get  everything  stabilized  and  fixed.  Not  this  time.” 

From  a  productivity  perspective,  there’s  a  dramatic  difference 
between  this  recent  site  launch  and  any  other  RSN  has  ever 
done,  he  adds. 

“Our  engineering  and  content  teams  were  always  working 


16-hour  days  for  a  month  before  a  site  launch.  We  just  cruised 
into  this  one,”  reveals  Gale.  “What  the  platform  has  done  for  us 
is  very  impressive.  We  have  a  consolidated  content  and  customer 
database — all  the  content  is  there,  and  you  can  access  it  from 
anywhere  on  the  site  in  any  format  you  need.  It’s  amazing  what 
having  a  consistent  programming  language  and  development 
environment  can  do.” 

On  an  ongoing  basis,  the  new  content  platform  means  RSN 
will  be  able  to  deliver  more  features  for  sale. 

“The  way  we  make  our  money  is  through  advertising  and 
sponsorships,”  explains  Gale.  “Now  we  can  fill  the  pipeline  for 
our  advertising  and  sponsorship  sales  team  much  quicker,  much 
more  effectively  than  we  ever  could — the  time  from  concept  to 
actual  delivery  has  been  slashed.  We  have  a  lot  more  to  sell,  and 
we  can  generate  revenues  more  quickly.  We’ve  dramatically 
increased  the  volume  of  content  and  the  types  of  content  that  are 
on  the  site,  which  helps  audience  growth,  which  translates  into 
advertising  inventory. 

“Thanks  to  Wheelhouse,  we  now  have  a  base  that  gives  us 
substantial  room  to  grow  before  we  begin  to  hit  the  outer  limits 
of  the  capabilities  of  our  Web  development  platform.” 


“Now  we  can  fill  the  pipeline  for  our  advertising 
and  sponsorship  sales  team  much  quicker,  much  more 
effectively  than  we  ever  could.” 


and  measure  their  marketing  activities — 
for  today  and  as  they  grow. 

Wheelhouse  consultants  are  trained 
and  experienced  in  the  implementation 
of  leading  marketing  applications,  such 
as  those  from  E.piphany,  ATG, 
MicroStrategy  and  MarketSoft. 
Wheelhouse  will  also  help  integrate  the 
right  data  to  create  a  unified  customer 
view  across  all  marketing  related  chan¬ 
nels.  The  company’s  database  integra¬ 
tion  consultants  are  experienced  with  a 
wide  variety  of  tools,  among  them 
Oracle  8  i,  Microsoft  SQL  Server, 
Informatica,  Trillium,  ERStudio,  ERwin, 


Syncsort  and  SAS. 

Wheelhouse  technology  and  database 
implementation  services  include: 

■  Marketing  Application  Implemen¬ 
tations  and  Upgrades 

■  Fast-Track  Industry  Installs 

■  Marketing  Application  Pilots 

■  Database  Development  and  Inte¬ 
gration 

■  System  Staging  (optional) 

Applications  and  Customer  Interaction 
Management  Services 

Through  its  Applications  Manage¬ 
ment  Center,  Wheelhouse  helps  its 


clients  manage  and  optimize  their  mar¬ 
keting  systems  and  customer  interac¬ 
tion  programs.  These  retainer-based 
remote  management  services  enable 
Wheelhouse  clients  to  realize  true 
return  on  investment  as  they  attract, 
retain  and  develop  their  customers. 
These  services  encompass: 

■  Marketing  Programs  Optimization 

■  Measurement  and  Reporting 

■  System  Optimization 

■  24/7  Applications  Management. 

Industry  Experience  and  Focus 

Wheelhouse  applies  specialized  industry 
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expertise  and  best  practices  to  meet  its 
clients’  needs  more  effectively. 
Wheelhouse  consultants  bring  decades 
of  marketing  and  technology  experi¬ 
ence  in  several  key  verticals: 

■  Financial  services 

■  Media 

■  Retail 

■  High-tech 

■  Telecom 

Wheelhouse’s  Applications 
Management  Center 

Wheelhouse’s  AMC  is  a  fiber-linked 
marketing  technology  development, 
staging  and  management  center 
designed  to  accelerate  marketing  inno¬ 
vation.  It  incorporates: 

■  A  state-of-the-art  data  center 

■  A  sophisticated  network  operations 
center  (NOC) 

■  Unix  and  NT  staging  development 
servers 

■  High-speed  networks 

■  Highly  secure  environments 

■  Marketing  and  technology  experts 

■  Proven  processes  and  techniques 

In  partnership  with  facilities-based 
hosting  companies  like  UUNET  and 
Exodus,  Wheelhouse’s  AMC  helps 
organizations  in  need  of  marketing 
innovation  develop,  test,  deploy  and 


Selected  Wheelhouse  Clients 

•  American  Management 
Association 

•  Atex  Media  Solutions 

•  Barclays  Global  Investors 

•  Cablevision  Systems  Corp. 

•  CMP’s  Business  Technology 
Group 

•  First  Call 

•  J.P.  Morgan  Chase  &  Co. 

•  Merrill  Lynch 

•  NMS  Communications 

•  RSN  Media  Network 

•  Textron  Financial  Corp. 

•  VoiceStream  Wireless 

•  Wells  Fargo 


manage  marketing  technologies  and 
applications,  ensuring  that  client  sys¬ 
tems  are  ready  for  production  before 
transitioning  them  to  their  own  site  or 
chosen  hosting  facility.  Once  staging  is 
complete,  Wheelhouse  can  then 
remotely  manage  and  monitor  client 
marketing  systems  and  programs  on  a 
24/7  basis.  Wheelhouse  AMC-enabled 
services  include: 

System  Staging.  Wheelhouse’s 
AMC  eliminates  development  con¬ 


straints — such  as  buying  hardware, 
negotiating  software  licenses  and 
database  integration — by  providing  a 
platform  to  begin  building  a  solution. 
This  enables  concurrent  development 
without  affecting  an  organization’s 
existing  business-critical  systems. 
Further,  by  removing  the  constraints 
imposed  by  internal  resources,  both 
human  and  technological,  Wheel- 
house  can  significantly  speed  time-to- 
deployment  of  vital  marketing  appli¬ 
cations  without  tying  up  clients’ 
expensive  and  scarce  IT  resources. 
Capabilities  include: 

■  Creation  of  hardware  and  software 
staging  platform. 

■  Staging  of  customer  and  content 
databases  using  a  combination  of 
databases  and  database  tools. 

■  Performance  testing  using  industry 
standard  performance  tools. 

■  Deployment  of  client  systems  to 
client’s  hosting  facility. 

24/7  Applications  Management. 
Through  its  AMC,  Wheelhouse  can 
provide  organizations  with  the  infra¬ 
structure,  security,  people  and 
processes  to  guarantee  availability  of 
mission-critical  marketing  technolo¬ 
gies  and  applications.  Wheelhouse 
reaches  beyond  just  the  base  infra¬ 
structure  and  focuses  on  the  actual 
purpose  of  the  infrastructure:  mar¬ 
keting  applications. 

Wheelhouse’s  24/7  AMC  staff 
constantly  monitors  and  manages 
clients’  live  marketing  systems,  no 
matter  where  they  are  located. 
Wheelhouse  can  also  provide  the 
resources  and  experience  to  enhance 
and  extend  clients’  utilization  of 
marketing  systems  via  management 
and  monitoring  of: 

■  System  and  network  operation  and 
performance 

■  Marketing  applications 

■  Customer  and  content  databases 

■  Customer  interaction  policies 

■  Enhancement  and  extension  of  mar¬ 
keting  application  utilization  • 


To  download  an  electronic  version  of  this  article,  go  to  www.wheelhouse.com/articles 
If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  how  Wheelhouse  can  help  your  company  use  technology  to 
drive  marketing  innovation,  call  Keith  Pequeno,  at  781.505.3255,  or  e-mail  sales@wheelhouse.com 
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We  Heard  You. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  all  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

r  Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 

non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe 


You  asked 


_ to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 
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»s  the  product  or  a  strong  partnership.  One  which  ensures 
that  all  bases  are  covered,  such  as  storage,  security  and 
networking.  One  that  brings  about  entirely  new  products  and 
easier  processes.  One  that  helps  you  save  more  time,  save 
more  money,  even  pioneer  profitable,  new  business  niches. 
This  kind  of  partnership  is  hard  to  find.  You  might  say  almost 
impossible.  Until  you  talk  to  a  GE  Access  Solution  Provider. 
A  GE  Access  Solution  Provider  is  your  one  point  of 


WMj 


distributor  of  complex  computer  products  and  services. 

They  are  the  people  with  the  veteran  savvy  and  technology 
network  to  help  you  maximize  your  current  business,  pinpoint 
unforeseen  opportunities,  and  assemble  the  right  solutions  to 
enable  you  and  your  customers  to  capitalize  on  new  markets 
first.  And  since  they  partner  with  GE  Access,  the  largest 
distributor  of  Sun  Microsystems™  products,  you  can  rest 
assured  all  solutions  are  engineered,  built  and  tested  on 
the  world's  most  powerful  technology.  Simply  put,  GE  Access 
offers  the  one  partnership  for  steady,  solid  support  for  your 
enterprise  growth. 

To  speak  with  a  GE  Access  Solution  Provider  about  how 
GE  Access  and  Sun  Microsystems  can  grow  your  business, 
call  {800)730-6462. 
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Outsourcing 


After  all  these  years,  you'd  think  we'd  have  things  figured  out. 

Instead,  businesses  commit  the  same  mistakes  over  and  over  again. 


Classic  Outsourcing 


IT'S  BEEN  NEARLY  25  YEARS  SINCE  THE  FIRST  CORPORATION  HAD  THE 

bright  idea  of  farming  out  part  of  its  IT  department  to  somebody  else.  They 
called  it  time-sharing,  and  it  was  supposed  to  cut  costs  dramatically.  These 
days,  the  hot  money-saver  is  off-loading  Internet-related  functions  to  application 
service  providers  (ASPs)  that  rent  out  software  applications.  Between  the  two, 
businesses  experimented  with  giant  agreements  that  saw  entire  technology  oper¬ 
ations  shift  to  outside  companies. 

No  matter  whatthe  currentterm,  the  basic  concept  is  outsourcing. 
And  seeing  as  we've  had  a  quarter  century  to  work  out  the  kinks,  you'd 
think  that  by  now  it  would  be  a  trouble-free,  fill-in-the-blanks  process. 
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Outsourcing 


"The  c  nr  c  is  the  most 

important  part  of  the  outsourcing 
relationship.  If  it's  not  in  the 

contract,  you'll  find  it  hard  to  do. 

-Alison  Smith,  former  VP  of  infrastructure,  Myspace 


But  you’d  be  wrong.  Outsourcing,  it 
seems,  is  one  place  where  it’s  a  snap  for  his- 
tory  to  repeat  itself— with  some  calamitous 
results.  While  many  companies  have 
undoubtedly  saved  money,  several  others 
have  seen  costs  spiral,  quality  plummet  or, 
worst  of  all,  IT  operations  crash.  Why  is 
it  that  this  seemingly  simple  idea  has 
spawned. so  many  disaster  stories? 

The  plain  truth  is  that  outsourcers  com- 
monly  repeat  a  painful  learning  cycle  every 
time  a  new  technology  gets  outsourced. 
Because  it  can  take  years  for  both  out- 
sourcers  and  their  customers  to  learn  a 
technology  and  understand  how  best  to 
manage  it  within  the  scope  of  the  outsourc- 
ing  agreement,  they  often  make  mistakes 
that  have  long-term  effects.  For  example, 
when  technology  is  new — such  as  customer 
relationship  management  and  supply  chain 
management — outsourcers  often  underprice 
their  offerings  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
either  go  out  of  business  or  are  forced  to  cut 


back  on  service.  Customers,  who  mistak¬ 
enly  think  that  outsourcers  are  the  experts 
in  any  technology,  often  do  not  know  how 
to  protect  themselves  from  bad  deals. 

Doug  Plotkin,  director  of  sourcing  strate¬ 
gies  for  the  Meta  Group  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  sees  a  parallel  between  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  outsourcers  handling  the  desktop 
more  than  10  years  ago  and  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  today  with  ASPs.  When  outsourcers 
began  to  offer  the  maintenance  of  desktop 
PCs  for  the  first  time,  a  multitude  of  out¬ 
sourcing  companies  sprang  up  to  meet  this 
demand.  Eager  for  customers,  they  priced 
their  services  too  low.  A  shakeout  followed, 
leaving  only  a  handful  of  companies  and  a 
host  of  dissatisfied  customers.  But  as  both 


customers  and  vendors  gained  experience 
with  how  to  best  structure  desktop  deals, 
satisfaction  levels  rose. 

Plotkin  believes  that  so  far,  the  ASP  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  following  the  same  trajectory. 
A  year  or  two  ago,  new  ASPs  were  appear¬ 
ing  overnight.  Today,  he  says,  the  ASP  con¬ 
solidation  is  well  under  way  as  both 
businesses  and  customers  get  smart  about 
how  to  handle  these  new  projects.  In  the 
meantime,  mistakes  happen. 

Given  the  high  margin  for  error,  why 
would  anyone  outsource  a  new  technol¬ 
ogy?  Simply  put,  you  may  have  no  other 
choice.  Cycle  times  are  shorter  than  ever, 
money  is  tight  and  skilled  personnel  are 
hard  to  find.  For  many  companies,  out¬ 
sourcing  offers  an  attractive  path  around 
these  constraints.  (According  to  the  Meta 
Group,  the  overall  outsourcing  market  in 
2000  was  $100  billion  and  is  growing  each 
year  at  an  impressive  20  percent.)  But 
regardless  of  why  you  outsource,  mistakes 
happen— and  often  enough  for  us  to  com¬ 
pile  a  list  of  five  classic  outsourcing  blun¬ 
ders.  Here’s  hoping  that  you  can  learn  from 
a  host  of  others’  missteps. 

Don't  Get  Entangled  in  a 
Long-Term  Contract 

TRADITIONAL  OUTSOURCERS  OFTEN  TRY  TO 

persuade  companies  that  only  a  long- 
duration  agreement  justifies  the  high  up¬ 
front  investment  needed  to  provide  great 
service,  says  Peter  Bendor-Samuel,  CEO  of 
the  Everest  Group,  a  Dallas -based  outsourc¬ 
ing  consultancy.  “The  suppliers  are  always 
looking  for  five-  and  10-year  contracts,  but 
do  we  have  any  idea  where  e-commerce  will 
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AbiliTec  '  is  CDI 


AbiliTec 


And  without  CDI  (Customer 
Data  Integration),  you’re  taking 
a  significant  CRM  risk. 


With  AbiliTec,  risk  is  virtually 
eliminated.  In  addition  to 
integrating  customer  data  across 
multiple  touchpoints  to  make 
CRM  initiatives  actually  work,  it 
also  saves  you  significant  money 
in  marketing  costs  right  now. 


Nobody  knows  more  about 
creating  a  single,  accurate  view 
of  your  customers  -  with 
unmatched  speed  and  accuracy 
than  Acxiom1? 


If  you’ve  been  wondering  how 
to  make  your  CRM  initiative 
show  results,  take  a  look  at 
AbiliTec.  Anything  else  would 
be  a  major  misstep. 


www.acxiom.com/abilitec 
PRIVACY  ASSURED 


ft rt  W  7*/  7 
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Itered  trademark  of  Acxiom  RTC.  Inc.  AbiliTec  ’  is  a  trademark  of  Acxiom  Corporation. 


Outsourcing 


be  in  five  years’  time?  How  can  we  contract 
for  it  if  we  have  no  idea  where  it’s  going?”  he 
asks.  Don’t  be  swayed,  he  warns.  Because 
both  business  and  technology  change  so 
rapidly,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  have  an 
agreement  longer  than  one  or  two  years. 

Long-term  contracts  can  also  act  as  a  dis¬ 
incentive  for  good  service,  because  out¬ 
sourcers  may  grow  complacent  without  the 
hovering  threat  of  a  canceled  contract.  For 
example.  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  discovered  that  a  decades-long 
relationship  with  Plano,  Texas-based  EDS 
was  a  recipe  for  lost  money  and  internal 
dissatisfaction.  The  company  had  signed  its 
first  deal  in  the  1970s,  when  it  outsourced  its 
mainframes.  Throughout  the  years,  the 
contract  grew  to  encompass  the  installa¬ 
tion,  maintenance  and  support  of  its  desk¬ 
top  PCs.  In  the  end,  EDS  had  450  IT  people 
working  onsite,  while  Blue  Cross  had  150. 

When  Mark  Caron  came  on  board  as 
CIO,  he  discovered  that  his  new  employer 
was  actually  losing  money  on  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  deal — all  because  it  just  re-upped  the 
same  contract  every  five  or  10  years  without 
reviewing  what  had  changed  through  the 
years.  The  result?  “IT  was  our  largest  bud¬ 
get  area  in  the  company,”  says  Caron,  who 
has  since  left  Blue  Cross.  In  fact,  because  the 
outsourcing  agreement  failed  to  tie  PC 
maintenance  pricing  to  current  market  rates, 
the  insurer’s  IT  costs  were  two-and-a-half 
times  what  the  rest  of  the  industry  was  pay¬ 
ing — and  there  was  no  end  to  the  cost 
increases  in  sight.  Hog-tied  by  the  contract, 
the  insurer  had  to  charge  higher  rates  for  its 
policies  just  to  keep  afloat. 

After  a  protracted  battle  with  the  out¬ 
sourcer,  as  well  as  with  internal  manage¬ 
ment,  Caron  managed  to  restructure  the 
contract.  There  would  be  no  more  auto¬ 
matic  renewals  of  lo-year  contracts,  and  he 
made  sure  to  build  in  items,  such  as  bench¬ 
marking  provisions  and  credits  for  unused 


bandwidth,  that  tied  the  outsourcer’s  for¬ 
tunes  more  closely  to  those  of  the  insurer. 

Many  of  the  ills  that  befell  Blue  Cross 
could  have  been  avoided  if  its  contract 
period  had  been  shorter.  Bendor-Samuel 
says  that  in  most  cases,  newer  technolo¬ 
gies — such  as  an  e-commerce  website  or  a 
virtual  private  network  for  remote  access — 
should  merit  short  agreements.  That  way,  if 
the  provider’s  technology  becomes  out-of- 
date,  if  pricing  drops  much  more  rapidly 
than  anticipated  or  if  your  needs  change 
radically,  you  won’t  be  stuck.  Things  are 
simply  changing  too  fast  to  be  able  to  strike 
an  intelligent  deal  that  far  in  advance. 

Don't  Let  Your  Responsibilities 
Collide  with  Those  of  the 
Outsourcer 

SURPRISINGLY,  CONTRACTS  ARE  FREQUENTLY 

vague  about  exactly  what  the  outsourcer’s 
responsibility  is  versus  the  customer’s. 


Without  a  patrollable  boundary,  neither 
side  knows  with  certainty  what  it  should 
be  doing.  The  result:  Each  side  blames  the 
other  when  things  inevitably  don’t  get 
done.  The  big  problem  seems  to  occur 
when  businesses  think  that  outsourcing 
obviates  the  need  for  any  kind  of  corporate 
technology  strategy.  Blue  Cross’s  Caron  dis¬ 
covered  that  very  thing  when  he  walked 
into  the  contract  from  hell.  “People  here 
thought  [the  outsourcer]  was  going  to  do 
everything,  but  it  could  only  do  so  much 
and  had  only  so  many  resources,”  he  says. 
“Without  an  internal  IT  strategy  to  drive  it, 
[the  outsourcer]  was  faced  with  a  no-win 
situation.”  Because  nobody  took  charge  of 
strategy,  the  result  was  a  sluggish  operation 
operated  with  minimal  oversight.  The  out¬ 
sourced  IT  operation  was  unresponsive 
to  business  needs  to  the  point  that  it  even¬ 
tually  threatened  the  company’s  ability 
to  compete. 
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Solomon  Embaye,  27 


After  graduation 


,  most  students  go  looking 


840,000 


for  jobs.  At  this  school 


come  looking  for  him 


All  around  the  world,  the  Cisco  Networking  Academy  Program  is  turning  out  the  skilled  IT  professionals  that  your  business  urgently  needs. 
Your  organization  can  support  one  of  the  5,500  schools  and  colleges  by  offering  internships  or  by  making  a  tax-deductible  equipment  or 
cash  donation*  Help  provide  valuable  learning  for  life  in  the  Internet  economy.  Visit  cisco.com/edu/acadsponsor  or  call  (888)  327-1116. 


Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation’” 


©2000  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Cisco  Systems,  Bridge  logo  and  Empowering  the  Internet  Generation  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Cisco  Systems, 
Inc.  "Interested  businesses  should  contact  a  tax  advisor  about  allowable  deductions  and  other  tax  consequences. 


Outsourcing 


"People  here  thought  the  outsourcer 
was  going  to  do  everything, 

but  it  could  only  do  so  much. 
Without  an  internal  IT  strategy  to 
drive  it,  the  outsourcer  was 
faced  with  a  ■ 

situation." 

-Mark  Caron,  former  CIO,  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts 


Don't  Neglect  to  Measure 
Success  (or  Failure) 

PARTIES  TO  AN  OUTSOURCING  AGREEMENT 

often  fail  to  set  the  parameters  for  measur¬ 
ing  performance  simply  because  it’s  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  time-consuming  task.  The  results 
can  be  disastrous,  says  Alison  Smith, 
vice  president  of  infrastructure  at  the 
now-defunct  dotcom  Myspace  (previously 
known  as  FreeDiskSpace.com)  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  She  speaks  from  bitter  experience. 
Her  company  formed  a  relationship  with 
Andover,  Mass. -based  NaviSite  to  manage 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  its  website.  At 
first,  Smith  says,  the  relationship  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  love  fest.  “Everyone  was  pals  and 
friends  and  everyone  just  wanted  the  rela¬ 
tionship  to  work,”  she  relates. 

But  things  grew  difficult  as  Myspace  took 
off.  The  dotcom  started  with  two  servers 
and  to  megabits  of  bandwidth  but  quickly 
needed  eight  servers  and  too  megabits  of 
bandwidth,  and  was  adding  to  gigabytes  to 


12  gigabytes  of  storage  per  day.  NaviSite 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  handle  the 
growth,  and  Smith  grew  dissatisfied  with 
NaviSite’s  performance. 

That’s  when  it  became  painfully  clear  to 
Smith  and  her  colleagues  that  they  had 
been  operating  without  a  contract  that 
spelled  out  performance  measurements. 
Everyone  had  been  moving  so  quickly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  deal  and  there  was  so 
much  goodwill  on  both  sides,  it  was  hard 
to  believe  a  stodgy  legal  document  would 
be  required.  Consequently,  when  things 


started  to  break  down,  there  were  no  guide¬ 
lines  to  help  define  performance  and  satis¬ 
faction  levels. 

“The  contract  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  outsourcing  relationship,”  says 
Smith.  “If  it’s  not  in  the  contract,  you’ll  find 
it  hard  to  do.”  When  she  and  her  cohorts 
signed  with  their  next  outsourcer,  which 
turned  out  to  be  Intira  of  Pleasanton,  Calif., 
they  insisted  on  an  ironclad  contract,  com¬ 
plete  with  service  level  agreements  that  link 
financial  penalties  to  subpar  performance, 
and  with  detailed  security  and  capacity 
provisions.  Smith  suggests  that  customers 
define  acceptable  levels  of  performance  in 
terms  of  business  relevance.  For  an  e-com- 
merce  site,  for  example,  a  good  metric 
would  be  the  online  customer  conversion 
rate— the  rate  at  which  online  browsers 
become  online  buyers. 

Don't  Be  a  Control  Freak 

COMPANIES  OFTEN  GO  INTO  OUTSOURCING 

expecting  to  retain  control  of  how  the  par¬ 
ticulars  are  carried  out.  Tempting,  yes.  But 
it’s  a  big  mistake.  Forcing  the  outsourcer  to 
do  it  your  way  prevents  your  hired  gun 
from  doing  what  it  does  best— leveraging  its 
own  experience  and  hard-earned  best  prac¬ 
tices.  “Outsourcing  is  the  transfer  of  own¬ 
ership  of  a  process  to  a  supplier,”  Everet 
Group’s  Bendor-Samuel  says.  “It’s  different 
from  consulting,  where  you  own  the  prob¬ 
lem  but  pay  people  to  try  to  help  you  fix  it.” 

One  company  that  Bendor-Samuel 
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FOR  TODAY 

Delicioufi  eBusiness  Infrastmcture  Management  Solutions 

- — Chefs  Network  &  System  Management  Solutions 

Network  and  Systems  Management . . ..  Market  Price 


NO  MATTER  WHAT 
YOUR  INFRASTRUCTURE 
MANA6EMENT  NEEDS  ARE, 

WE  HAVE  SOLUTIONS 
THAT  WILL  SATISFY 
YOUR  APPETITE. 


Open  24  hours. 
Every  day. 

ENSURIN6  OPTIMAL 
DELIVERY  OF  SERVICE. 


CALL  YOUR  CA 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

orvisitca.com 

FOR  OUR  SPECIALS. 


Service  Level  Management  . . 

Advanced  Network  Operations  . 

Automated  Ojxuatione  Management 

Entrees 

Hot  IT  Resource  Management  Solutions 

Software  Delivery  . . . . . 

Remote  Control  . .. . . 

"fripIO  Decker  Database  Management  Soludons 

Database  Performance  Management . . 

. . . Market  Price 

Database  Backup  and  Recovery . 

Web  Infrastructure  Solutions  from 

The  Grill 

Management  for  WebLogic . . 

Management  for  WebSphere . Market  Price 

Management  for  Web  Server . . . . Market  Price 

Management  for  MQ  Series . . . Market  Price 


Tasty 


Application  Management 


Application  Management  for  ERP . . — . Market  Price 

♦  Management  for  SAP  ♦  Management  for  PeopieSoft 

Application  Management  for  GroupWare  . . . . Market  Price 

♦  Management  for  Lotus  Notes  ♦  Management  for  Exchange 


I 


Unicenter 


THE  BEST  INFRASTRUCTURE  MANAGEMENT  SOFTWARE. 
AVAILABLE  A  LA  CARTE.  BON  APPETIT. 


In  infrastructure  management,  no  two  appetites  are  alike.  That's  why  Unicenter  lets  you  choose 
only  the  components  you  need,  just  when  you  need  them.  Of  course,  it's  also  still  available  prix 
fixe.  Regardless,  the  individual  elements  will  work  together  seamlessly.  So  you  can  build  end-to-end 
infrastructure  management  solutions  for  your  business  without  biting  off  more  than  you  can  chew. 


Computer  Associates 


HELLO  TOMORROW 


WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS 


T  M 


ca.com/unicenter 


©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 
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Scoring  Big 
With  Golf  Fans 

The  key  ingredients  of  a 
great  international  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  are  superb  golfers,  an 
inscrutable  course,  and  millions 
of  golf  fans  following  the  action 
on  television  and,  increasingly, 
on  the  Web.  Today,  owing  to  a 
time-tested  computerized  scor¬ 
ing  system  from  Unisys,  fans  are 
closer  than  ever  to  the  action. 

“The  scoring  system  has  got 
to  get  it  quick  and  get  it  right 
the  first  time,”  notes  David  Fox, 
Director  of  Sports  Marketing  at 
Unisys.  “And  the  system  has  to 
quickly  translate  ever-changing 
match  scores  into  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  formats  the  fans  demand.” 

Whether  it’s  a  top-10  leader 
board,  a  tournament-wide 
score  board,  or  a  computerized 
analysis  of  the  toughest  holes 
based  on  consolidated  scoring, 
the  system  has  to  hum  with  the 
precision  of  a  30-foot  birdie  putt. 

Unisys  provides  the  scoring 
system  that  feeds  global  televi¬ 
sion  and  Web  broadcasters  for 
all  USGA  events  such  as  the 
U.S.  Open  and  U.S.  Senior 
Open,  as  well  as  for  the  British 
Open  and  European  PGA 
events.  Unisys-generated  scor¬ 
ing  graphics  appearing  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  computer  screens 
have  become  a  major  part  of 
the  fast-growing  international 
broadcast  appeal  of  these 
major  sports  events. 
www.aheadforebusiness.com 


mistake 


"The  biggest  1 1 10  «  was  going 
with  a  provider  that  did  not  have 
an  established  track  record." 

-Fred  Eisenberg,  director  of  information  security, 

MountSinai  New  York  University  Health 


UNISYS! 

We  have  a  head  for  e-business. 


knows  of  outsourced  management  for  all  of 
its  desktop  computers  to  EDS.  Rather  than 
letting  EDS  own  the  process,  company 
executives  insisted  on  retaining  control  of 
details  such  as  exactly  how  many  people 
should  be  on  the  project  and  which  equip¬ 
ment  they  should  have.  “It  was  a  very 
unhappy  situation,  because  EDS  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  using  its  best  practices,”  and 
the  customer  was  frustrated  by  EDS’s 
attempts  to  take  more  control  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  Bendor-Samuel  explains.  Both  sides 
ended  up  wanting  out,  which  was  an 
expensive  proposition  for  the  customer. 

Don't  Bet  on  a  Dark  Horse 

IT'S  TEMPTING  TO  CHOOSE  AN  OUTSOURCER 

with  an  alluringly  low  price.  But  remember: 
Many  of  the  new  outsourcers  have  un¬ 
proven  track  records  and  aren’t  as  stable  as 
the  companies  that  have  been  around  for 
years  rather  than  months. 

And  picking  a  loser  can  have  excruciat¬ 
ing  consequences.  Just  ask  Fred  Eisenberg, 
director  of  information  security  for  Mount 
Sinai  New  York  University  Health,  in  New 
York  City. 

Two  years  ago,  Eisenberg  elected  to  out¬ 
source  remote  Internet  access  for  the 
group’s  4,000  physicians  and  other  person¬ 
nel.  The  provider  he  chose  was  new  to 
using  remote  Internet  access  in  the  health¬ 
care  industry  but  said  all  the  right  things 
about  capacity  and  reliability. 

Talk  turned  out  to  be  cheap.  The  out¬ 
sourcer,  whom  Eisenberg  declines  to  name, 
stumbled  badly  in  its  performance.  The  ser¬ 


vice  was  frequently  down,  and  the  doc¬ 
tors— who  had  never  had  remote  Internet 
access  before — became  frustrated  with  the 
long  connection  times. 

Not  surprisingly,  new  subscribers  to  the 
service  stalled  at  420  out  of  a  target  audience 
of  4,000.  When  the  provider  abruptly 
decided  to  leave  the  business,  Eisenberg  had 
just  11  weeks  to  find  a  new  provider.  The 
biggest  mistake  they  made,  Eisenberg  says, 
was  initially  going  with  a  provider  that  did 
not  have  an  established  track  record  in  his 
industry.  “[Next]  time  around,  we  knew  to 
look  for  a  company  that  had  some  history 
in  the  field,”  he  says.  After  an  introduction 
via  another  business  partner,  Mount  Sinai 
settled  on  Aventail  of  Seattle. 

The  take-away  message  from  these  tales 
of  woe:  When  it  comes  to  outsourcing  new 
technology,  proceed  with  caution.  You  may 
think  the  outsourcers  have  all  the  answers, 
but  too  often  they  don’t.  You’ll  need  to 
weigh  for  yourself  the  risks  of  outsourcing 
a  new  technology  versus  holding  off  on 
implementing  that  technology.  But  when 

dan/vinmag.com  For  more  on  outsourcing, 

check  out  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  OUTSOURCING  at 

www.  darwinmag.  com/print/inks. 

outsourcing  is  your  only  choice,  avoiding 
those  common  mistakes  will  save  you  from 
a  painful  learning  cycle.  Rl 

Send  your  comments  about  outsourcing  to  letters@ 
darwinmag.com.  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Waban,  Mass. 
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o  become  an  e-business,  some  companies 
suggest  you  throw  everything  away. 


we  suggest  you 
hr°w  away  their 


business  cards. 


ather  than  looking  at  what  you  don’t  have  to  get  started  in  e-business, 
Unisys  people  look  at  what  you  do  have.  We  use  our  decades  of  experience 

o 

i  and  can-do  spirit  to  find  solutions  that  fit  your  particular  needs. 

3  We’re  not  looking  for  a  quick  sale.  We  want  a  long-term  partnership 


that  starts  from  where  you  are  and  takes  you  to  new  levels  of  success. 


Visit  our  website  at  www.aheadforebusmess.com. 


We  have  a  head  for 


2001  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


As  controversy  flares  over  consumer  information  collection, 


customer-friendly  privacy  policies  could  prove  vital  to 
U.S.  businesses  by  daintry  duffy 


GET  READY  FOR  THE 
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There's  a  company  in  Broomfield,  Colo.,  called  Abacus,  and  it  may  well  know  more  about  you  than  you  do. 

A  division  of  Doubleclick,  Abacus  maintains  massive  databases  of  information  on  over  go  million  U.S.  households— 
and  all  of  it  is  for  sale.  The  company  knows  how  many  kids  you  have  and  how  old  they  are.  It  knows  the  value  of  your 
house,  what  kind  of  pets  you  own  and  what  car  you  drive.  Supermarket  cards,  catalogs  and  Internet  shopping  yield  a 


detailed  list  of  your  preferences  in  anything 
from  salty  snacks  to  books  and  music. 
What’s  more,  technological  advances  in 
information  collection  (think  TiVo,  which 
tracks  television  viewing  habits)  will  soon 
exponentially  expand  the  company’s  ability 
to  collect  data. 

And  here’s  the  kicker:  Experts  say  that 
consumers  just  don’t  care.  That  means  that 
any  business  in  America  can  dine  out  on  a 
smorgasbord  of  consumer  information,  and 
most  U.S.  consumers  will  make  very  little 
fuss.  With  such  a  laissez-faire  attitude,  it’s 
not  surprising  to  find  that  many  companies 


don’t  make  user-friendly  privacy  practices 
a  top  priority.  After  all,  why  should  corpo¬ 
rate  America  make  it  easy  for  consumers  to 
exercise  control  of  personal  information  if 
nobody’s  complaining  and  it’s  more  prof¬ 
itable  to  do  the  opposite? 

Well,  because  it’s  beginning  to  look  as  if 
the  unregulated  collection  of  consumer 
information  is  nearing  an  end.  Experienced 
rabble-rousers  such  as  Ralph  Nader  are 
joining  the  fray,  and  if  he  doesn’t  get  to  your 
customers,  the  government  may.  As  the 
rumble  of  congressional  debate  over  pri¬ 
vacy  grows  louder— joined  by  the  threat  of 


privacy-related  lawsuits — smart  companies 
aren’t  waiting  for  Congress  to  mandate 
consumer-friendly  privacy  policies. 

They’re  making  privacy  a  competitive 
advantage  right  now.  For  example,  Earth- 
Link,  an  Atlanta-based  Internet  service 
provider,  has  launched  a  $5  million-plus  ad 
campaign  aimed  at  positioning  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  haven  for  those  concerned  about 
privacy.  The  company  doesn’t  sell  any  cus¬ 
tomer  data,  and  it  provides  privacy  tools 
such  as  spam  filters  on  its  site.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year,  it  will  also  be  launch¬ 
ing  additional  services,  including  ad  block- 
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WE  ARE  THERE 
TO  SERVE  OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS, 
NOT  SERVE 
THEM  UP." 

-CLAUDIA  CAPLAN, 
EARTHLINK  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  BRAND  MARKETING 


ing  and  IP  address  masking.  “[Privacy]  epit¬ 
omizes  our  philosophy.  We  are  there  to 
serve  our  subscribers,  not  serve  them  up,” 
says  Claudia  Caplan,  EarthLink’s  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  brand  marketing. 

And  at  New  York  Life,  the  company  has 
chosen  to  step  beyond  the  legal  minimum 
of  mailing  out  privacy  notices  to  customers. 
The  New  York  City-based  insurer  holds 
focus  groups  to  gauge  privacy  preferences 
and  needs  and  has  set  up  a  special  toll-free 
number  for  privacy-related  queries,  says 
Tom  Warga,  the  company’s  chief  privacy 
officer.  “This  isn’t  just  a  legal  compliance 
issue  for  us,”  he  says.  “We  consider  [the  pri¬ 
vacy  issue]  to  be  an  opportunity  to  rein¬ 
force  our  brand  image.” 

To  understand  where  privacy  is 

headed,  you  must  first  understand 
the  U.S.  consumer.  While  Americans 
claim  in  surveys  to  be  extremely  con¬ 
cerned  about  how  personal  data  is 
collected  and  used,  their  real-life  practices 
belie  these  results.  For  example,  in  a  2000 
study  by  Harris  Interactive  and  the  Privacy 
Leadership  Initiative,  40  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  that  Internet  privacy  and 
security  concerns  kept  them  from  buying 
things  online,  and  only  10  percent  of  Inter¬ 
net  users  trusted  companies  to  safeguard 
their  data.  But  compare  that  with  a  2001  sur¬ 
vey  from  Web  audience  analysis  service 
WebSideStory.  The  San  Diego-based  com¬ 
pany  reviewed  more  than  1  billion  pages 
and  discovered  that  cookies  (those  pesky 
little  identifiers  that  track  where  consumers 
go  and  what  they  buy)  were  disabled  just 
0.68  percent  of  the  time.  Cookies  are  admit¬ 
tedly  difficult  to  turn  off,  and  it’s  hard  to 
surf  without  them  (see  “The  Basics,”  Page 
64).  But  the  fact  that  so  few  consumers  dis¬ 
able  them  illustrates  the  disconnect 
between  consumers’  theoretical  concern 
about  privacy  and  real  concern  that  trans¬ 


lates  into  action. 

Sure,  there’s  the  occasional  flare-up  of 
indignation  over  a  particularly  egregious 
privacy  violation.  (Toysmart’s  intention  to 
violate  its  own  privacy  policy  by  selling 
customer  information  during  bankruptcy 
proceedings  springs  to  mind,  for  example.) 
But  for  the  most  part,  consumers  respond 
to  reports  of  increasing  privacy  infringe¬ 
ments  with  a  collective  yawn. 

Experts  blame  this  apathy  on  the  fact 
that  privacy  rights  have  suffered  death  by  a 
thousand  cuts  rather  than  one  stunning 
blow.  “Consumers  have  been  slowly  lulled 
into  believing  that  they  have  no  control 
over  privacy,”  says  Dave  Steer,  director  of 
communications  for  TRUSTe,  a  privacy 
advocacy  group  based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  In 
addition,  while  consumers  may  understand 


that  information  about  them  is  collected  on 
the  Internet,  most  don’t  connect  privacy 
loss  with  other  methods  of  data  collection: 
the  supermarket  savings  card  that  tracks 
purchases,  the  PC  that  downloads  data  to 
its  manufacturer,  the  cell  phone  with  the 
built-in  GPS.  A  study  by  Washington, 
D.C. -based  consultancy  Wirthlin  World¬ 
wide  asked  consumers  to  rate  their  level  of 
concern  about  online  misuse  of  personal 
information  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10.  Forty-eight 
percent  of  respondents  rated  their  concern 
level  at  9  or  10,  denoting  extreme  worry  and 
concern.  But  when  asked  to  rate  their  level 
of  concern  about  information  they  provide 
to  an  offline  business,  only  35  percent  gave 
a  g  or  10  level  of  concern. 

As  we  said,  change  is  on  the  horizon, 
and  it  pays  to  keep  one  jump  ahead  of  the 
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through  the  e-Security  maze 


Only  METASeS™  gives  you  the  peace 
of  mind  you  need  when  facing  the 
challenges  of  securing  your  IT  infrastructure 
and  e-Foundation. 


Our  worldwide  team  of  industry  leading  security  and 
e-commerce  experts  are  committed  to  helping  you  meet  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow  -  today.  Whether  you  are  a  small,  medium  or 
large  business  we  are  committed  to  helping  organizations  like  yours  harness 
the  power  of  the  Internet. 


Our  revolutionary  enterprise-wide  security  solutions  and  our  approach  to  threat  and  vulnerability 
management,  intrusion  detection,  security  policy  and  procedure  development  and  compliance,  incident 
response  and  computer  forensics  make  securing  your  IT  infrastructure  easy.  We  apply  the  best  minds  in  the  industry 
to  ensuring  that  your  network  and  e-commerce  solutions  are  prepared  for  the  inevitable,  not  to  mention  the  unexpected 


For  more  information  on  how  METASeS ,n  can  assist  you  in 
securing  your  e-Foundation,  visit  our  website  at  www.metases.com 
or  call  877.908. META 


Securing  the  e-Foundation  for  Today's  Business  Enterprise 
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capturing 


the  power  of  all  your  networks 

in  one  Net. 

The  Net,  with  all  its  complexities  and  potential,  has  companies  struggling  to  change.  Struggling  to  make 
intranets,  extranets,  the  Internet  and  multiple  software  platforms  work  together.  Well  now,  with  Net  services 
software  from  Novell,  they  can  all  perform  as  one  Net.  So  employees,  partners,  suppliers  and  customers 
will  have  the  freedom  to  connect — securely  and  reliably.  And  companies  will  have  the  power  to  change 
their  eBusiness  as  fast  as  the  Net  economy.  Learn  how  to  capture  the  power  of  one  Net  at  www.noveIl.com 
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©  Copyright  2001  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  power  to  change  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


Cover  Story:  Privacy 


THE  CORPORATE  LOBBY  IN  WASHINGTON  IS 
BASICALLY  DESIGNED  TO  STIFLE  ALL 
LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITY  ON  BEHALF  OF 
CONSUMERS." 


game.  So  check  out  the  following  three 
areas,  where  the  temperature  of  the  privacy 
debate  is  running  particularly  hot.  Read, 
think  and  take  action  quickly.  It  will  take 
change  in  only  one  of  these  arenas  to  put 
the  brakes  on  today’s  freewheeling  collec' 
tion  and  dissemination  of  customer  data. 

LEGISLATING  FOR 
PRIVACY 

Congress  has  long  been  spurred  to  inac¬ 
tion  by  the  diametrically  opposed  lob¬ 
bying  efforts  of  corporate  lobbyists  and 
privacy  advocates,  and  by  its  poor  under¬ 
standing  of  technology  issues.  “The  federal 
government  is  like  a  handicapped  turtle 
trying  to  crawl  around  and  keep  up  with 
the  rabbit,  which  is  technology,”  says  James 
Breithaupt,  coauthor  of  the  forthcoming 
book  The  E-Privacy  Imperative:  Protect  Your 
Customers’  Internet  Privacy  and  Ensure  Your 
Company’s  Survival  in  the  Electronic  Age 
(Amacom,  2001).  Not  surprisingly,  legislative 
action  has  been  slow.  Of  more  than  20  pri¬ 
vacy  bills  introduced  in  Congress  last  year, 
only  two  passed,  and  some  experts  believe 
that  no  major  privacy  laws  will  pass  this  year. 


Privacy  terms  you  need  to  know 

COOKIE:  A  small  text  file  that  is  deposited 
on  your  hard  drive  by  a  website  you  visit.  The  file 
identifies  your  computer  and  records  your  preferences 
and  other  data  about  your  visit.  When  you  return,  the 
site  knows  who  you  are.  Cookies  can  thus  be  used  for 
long-term  data  collection. 

OPT-IN:  A  policy  in  which  a  person  gives 
explicit  permission  for  a  company  to  use  his  personal 
information  for  marketing  purposes. 

OPT-OUT:  A  policy  in  which  a  person  must 
instruct  a  company  not  to  use  his  personal  informa¬ 
tion  for  marketing  purposes. 


-RALPH  NADER,  CONSUMER  ADVOCATE 

But  privacy  is  slowly  gaining  a  higher 
profile  on  Capitol  Hill.  President  Bush  is 
said  to  be  a  privacy  proponent,  for  starters. 
And  two  previously  passed  laws — the 
Health  Insurance  Portability  and  Account¬ 
ability  Act,  which  protects  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  consumer  health-care  information, 
and  the  Childrens  Online  Privacy  Protec¬ 
tion  Act  of  1998,  which  bans  the  collection 
of  personal  information  from  kids — took 
effect  in  2000. 

Patricia  Seybold,  CEO  and  founder  of 
the  Patricia  Seybold  Group,  a  Boston-based 
e-business  consultancy,  points  out  that 
some  smaller  privacy  bills  should  become 
law  this  year,  further  chipping  away  at  the 
current  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  data  col¬ 
lection  industry.  “I  believe  we  will  have  leg¬ 
islation  around  e-mail  spam  and  direct 
marketing  that  stipulates  how  invasive 
companies  can  be,”  she  says.  In  both 
cases,  companies  would  be  forced  to 
honor  customers’  requests  to  be 
removed  from  their  mailing  lists  or  face 
legal  consequences,  she  explains. 

Even  those  small  bills  are  unwelcome 
news  for  most  companies,  which  over¬ 
whelmingly  prefer  self-regulation.  “We 
would  rather  not  be  told  through  legis¬ 
lation  exactly  how  to  build  our  website,” 
says  Les  Seagraves,  CPO  for  EarthLink. 

He  may  not  have  his  druthers,  how¬ 
ever.  Pending  legislation  includes  such 
bills  as  the  Electronic  Privacy  Bill  of 
Rights  Act,  which  would  require  con¬ 
sumer  consent  for  any  and  all  data  shar¬ 


ing  by  websites,  so  businesses  need  to  keep 

a  sharp  eye  on  legislative  action. 

Take  Action: 

■  Put  someone  in  charge  of  corporate  pri¬ 
vacy  protection  who  can  work  closely 
with  the  company’s  IS,  legal  and  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  departments. 

■  Keep  up  with  changes  in  the  privacy 
arena  by  joining  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment  groups. 

■  Conduct  annual  assessments  of  your  com¬ 
pany’s  privacy  practices.  Groups  such  as 
TRUSTe  or  the  Better  Business  Bureau’s 
BBBOnline  can  do  that  for  you. 

SUING  FOR  PRIVACY 

Businesses  might  want  to  think  twice 

before  engaging  in  unscrupulous  infor¬ 
mation  collection  practices,  because 
there’s  a  very  real  threat  of  class-action  law¬ 
suits.  Larry  Ponemon,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  on  privacy,  notes  that  attorneys  are 
currently  testing  the  waters  for  negligence 
lawsuits.  Niche  federal  privacy  legislation 
currently  on  the  books,  such  as  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Online  Privacy  Protection  Act,  is 
already  rich  proving  grounds  (see  “The 
Law  of  Privacy,”  Page  67).  “Class-action 
lawyers  are  already  building  huge  model 
[cases],  especially  around  [data  collection 
from]  children,”  says  Ponemon. 

Lawyers  are  subjecting  corporate  privacy 
policies  to  rigorous  tests  in  their  search  for 
violations.  For  example,  many  lawyers  test 
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THE  PRIVATE  SIDE  OF  RALPH  NADER 


First  Corvairs  weren't  safe  — now  this  veteran  consumer 
advocate  claims  loss  of  privacy  is  the  next  great  threat. 
Darwin  recently  spoke  with  him  to  find  out  why  privacy 
pushes  his  buttons  — and  what  he's  going  to  do  about  it. 


What  effect  does  the  privacy  issue 
have  on  the  economy? 

We  never  know  where  the  tipping  point 
is,  but  eventually  it'll  lead  to  a  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  markets.  It's  going  to  lead 
to  more  breaches  of  trust,  more  cynicism. 


How  will  your  activism  be  expressed 
on  this  issue?  What  issues  are  you 
personally  going  to  pursue? 

One  big  issue  is  to  publicize  the  Inter¬ 
net  fraud  hotlines  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  runs.  Second,  peo¬ 
ple  need  to  know  that  this  issue  will 
soon  start  crossing  over  into  areas  of 
demonstrated  prior  agitation  like  civil 
rights.  For  example  if  the  [ability  to  cre¬ 
ate  a]  genetic  profile  starts  leading  to 
genetic  racial  profiling,  it  raises  hot 
issues  like  civil  rights  and  racism. 


What  information  do  you  personally 
surrender? 

Very  little.  I've  never  had  a  credit  card.  I 
think  they  lead  to  inflation  of  prices, 
invasions  of  privacy,  impulsive  buying 
and  gouging— just  look  at  the  interest 
rates.  And  I  don't  buy  off  the  Internet. 
There's  no  way  you  escape  privacy 
invasion  when  you're  buying  off  the 
Internet. 


How  will  you  know  when  you've 
been  successful? 

It's  still  not  a  sharp  political  issue.  It's 
only  when  we  have  a  real  core  group 
in  Congress  that  says,  "This  is  the  leg¬ 
islation  we  want"  that  the  opponents 
will  surface  in  Congress  much  more 
[openly]  than  they  have  to  date.  Then 
we'll  really  have  a  battle.  -D.  Duffy 


darwinmag.com  Check  out  the  full  text  of 

Ralph  Nader's  interview  at  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks. 


Darwin:  Consumers  have  surren¬ 
dered  their  privacy  so  incrementally. 
How  do  you  start  the  process  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  back? 

Nader:  First,  you  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  dialogue  as  to  why  privacy  rights 
are  so  important.  In  a  democracy,  there 
is  a  reason  there  is  a  constitutional 
right  to  privacy.  If  people  think  that 
someone's  got  files  on  them,  they're 
not  likely  to  be  so  forward,  to  speak 
out.  Second,  there  needs  to  be  better 
publicity  about  the  extent  to  which 
companies  have  databases  on  con¬ 
sumers.  One  company  has  data  files  on 


185  million  Americans;  people  are 
really  stunned  when  they  hear  that. 


Whose  attitude  toward  privacy 
needs  the  biggest  change  — con¬ 
sumers  or  businesses? 

Both.  The  more  heat  that  comes  from 
the  consumer  side  of  the  marketplace, 
the  more  companies  are  going  to  see 
[privacy  protection]  as  a  competitive 
advantage.  Then  they'll  break  ranks 
with  the  corporate  lobby  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  is  basically  designed  to 
stifle  all  legislative  activity  on  behalf  of 
consumers. 
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the  corporate  policy  posted  on  a  site  against 
the  actual  privacy  practices  the  company 
follows  by  hiring  mystery  shoppers  who 
have  previously  opted-out  of  data  collec¬ 
tion.  The  legal  eagles  then  check  to  see 
whether  the  opt-out  policy  has  been  hon¬ 
ored.  Ponemon  warns  that  partial  compli¬ 
ance  cuts  no  ice.  “If  2  percent  of  an  opt-out 
is  not  honored,”  he  says,  “[the  lawyers  con¬ 
sider]  it  100  percent  damage.”  So  a  com¬ 
pany  that  fails  to  comply  with  even  one 
customer’s  request  to  opt  out  of  data  col¬ 
lection  could  end  up  in  court.  And,  warns 
Ponemon,  it’s  not  easy  to  achieve  100  per¬ 
cent  compliance.  He  tells  the  story  of  a  large 
retail  hanking  client  for  which  Guardent 
conducted  a  compliance  audit.  “They  were 
missing  compliance  on  anywhere  between 
5  percent  and  7  percent  of  its  customers’ 
opt-out  preferences,”  he  says. 

Another  testing  ground  for  lawsuits 
involves  the  Platform  for  Privacy  Prefer¬ 
ences  (P3P),  which  the  World  Wide  Web 
Consortium,  a  standards  body  based  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  developing.  P3P  is  a 
program  to  be  bundled  in  browsers  that 
automatically  compares  a  consumer’s  pri¬ 
vacy  preferences  with  the  ones  posted  on 
each  site  they  visit,  and  alerts  them  when 
the  preferences  and  policy  do  not  match.  To 
accommodate  the  new  technology,  compa¬ 
nies  have  to  come  up  with  computer  read¬ 
able  privacy  policies.  However,  many  of  the 
policies  are  filled  with  legalese  and  loop¬ 
holes,  and  a  comparison  between  the  writ¬ 
ten  and  the  electronic  policy  can  reveal  huge 
discrepancies.  For  example,  say  a  company’s 
privacy  policy  stipulates  that  it  does  not 
share  nonpublic  information  with  nonaffil- 
iated  third-party  authorities.  The  XML  ver¬ 
sion  of  that  policy  might  be  unable  to 
determine  exactly  what  “nonpublic  third- 
party  authority”  means.  That  could  cause 
P3P  to  misread  the  policy  and  send  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  wrong  signal  about  whether  he 


should  do  business  with  a  company.  As  P3P 
is  bundled  with  more  browsers  (including 
Microsoft’s  Internet  Explorer  6.0,  to  be 
released  this  year),  the  lawyers  will  be  test¬ 
ing  the  electronic  versions  of  corporate  pri¬ 
vacy  policies  against  the  real  thing  and 
looking  for  inconsistencies. 

“The  moral  is  that  the  class-action  lawyers 
are  smart,”  says  Ponemon.  “They  understand 
how  to  build  their  cases.” 

Take  Action: 

■  Build  a  well-documented  privacy  compli¬ 
ance  program,  including  audits.  It’s  a  great 
defense  in  a  lawsuit  and  will  make  your 
company  less  of  a  target. 

■  Communicate  extensively  internally  and 
externally  about  your  privacy  practices.  It 
appeases  consumer  advocates  and  miti¬ 
gates  the  risk  of  being  sued. 

AGITATING  FOR 
PRIVACY 

Experts  say  that  consumers  are  the 

sleeping  giant  of  the  privacy  movement. 
TRUSTe’s  Steer  blames  the  current  apa¬ 
thy  on  the  fact  that  many  advocates  have 
been  talking  to  the  wrong  audience.  “Pri¬ 
vacy  advocates  have  only  been  speaking  to 
a  finite  audience  within  the  technology 
community  and  the  public  policy  world,” 
he  says.  “They  need  to  rip  a  page  out  of 
other  consumer  advocacy  initiatives  like  the 
environmental  movement.”  You’ll  know 
that  the  privacy  message  has  struck  home 
with  consumers,  he  says,  when  we  see  the 
kinds  of  mass  demonstrations  that  plagued 
the  World  Trade  Organization  gathering  in 
Seattle  last  year. 

Enter  veteran  consumer  rights  bird  dog 
Ralph  Nader,  who  has  begun  to  spend  some 
quality  time  on  the  privacy  soapbox.  Nader 
is  just  the  kind  of  guy  who  knows  how  to 
get  consumers’  attention,  and  he’s  already 


THIS  ISN'T  JUST  A 
LEGAL  COMPLIANCE 
ISSUE  FOR  US. 

WE  CONSIDER  THE 
PRIVACY  ISSUE  TO  BE 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
REINFORCE  OUR 
BRAND  IMAGE." 

-TOM  WARGA,  CHIEF  PRIVACY 
OFFICER,  NEW  YORK  LIFE 
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THE  LAW  OF  PRIVACY 


A  sampling  of  recent  privacy  legislation 

The  Gramm-Leach-Bliley  Act  Passed  in  1999,  this  legislation  requires  financial 
institutions  and  any  business  engaging  in  financial  activities  (such  as  retailers  that 
issue  credit  cards)  to  notify  their  customers  of  plans  to  share  nonpublic  information 
with  a  third  party  so  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  voice  opposition. 

Children's  Online  Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1998  (COPPA)  Effective  April 
2000,  COPPA  requires  commercial  websites  to  obtain  parental  consent  before  collect¬ 
ing,  using  or  disclosing  personal  information  from  children  under  13.  Sites  are 
required  to  provide  notices  about  their  policies  with  respect  to  the  collection,  use  and 
disclosure  of  children's  personal  information  and  must  also  obtain  "verifiable  parental 
consent"  before  collecting,  using  or  disclosing  kids'  personal  data. 

Health  Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act  (HIPAA)  HIPAA  was 
enacted  in  1996,  but  privacy  standards  required  by  the  act  came  into  effect  only 
earlier  this  year.  HIPAA  mandates  protection  for  the  confidentiality  of  individually  iden¬ 
tifiable  health  information.  HIPAA  applies  to  medical  records  created  by  health-care 
providers,  hospitals  and  health  plans  that  are  transmitted  or  maintained  electronically, 
and  any  paper  printouts  of  those  records. 


Safe  Harbor  Safe  harbor  is  the  United  States'  response  to  the  European  Union's 
Data  Directive,  which  establishes  a  high  level  of  legal  protection  for  the  privacy  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  personal  data  within  the  EU.  Effective  Nov.  1,  2000,  Safe  Harbor  provides 

some  legal  protection  to  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  that,  as  part  of  their  European 
operations,  gather  personally  identifi¬ 
able  data  about  EU  citizens,  including 
employees  and  customers.  Under  Safe 
Harbor,  U.S.  companies  must  notify  EU 
citizens  that  they  are  collecting  their 
personal  information,  give  them  access 
to  that  data  and  provide  them  with  the 
ability  to  refuse  permission  for  data  col¬ 
lection. 

-D.  Duffy 


making  some  serious  allegations  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  press.  (For  more  from  Nader,  see  “The 
Private  Side  of  Ralph  Nader,  Page  65.) 

“We  have  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
dialogue  as  to  why  privacy  rights  are  so 
important,”  he  says.  “There  needs  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  publicity  about  the  extent  to  which 
companies  have  databases  on  consumers.” 
People  just  don’t  realize  the  consequences 
of  unregulated  privacy  practices. 


“The  lack  of  privacy  protection  can  lead 
to  serious  and  secretive  denial  of  service 
and  products,”  he  continues.  For  example, 
because  companies  can  now  plumb  a  great 
amount  of  data  on  an  individual,  a  routine 
background  check  for  a  job  could  turn  up  a 
health  problem  that  causes  the  potential 
employer  to  choose  another  candidate. 

Nader  also  points  out  that  the  gradual 
deterioration  in  privacy  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices  could  lead  to  a  culture  where  people 
are  afraid  to  speak  up.  “In  a  democracy, 
there  is  a  reason  there  is  a  constitutional 
right  to  privacy.  If  people  think  that  some¬ 
one’s  got  files  on  them,  they’re  not  likely  to 
be  so  forward,  to  speak  out,”  he  says.  “That 
something  on  me’  is  now  reflected  in  huge 
files  of  personal  information.” 

Take  Action: 

■  Make  sure  your  privacy  policy  is  easy  to 
understand  and  clear  of  legal  jargon. 

■  Make  it  easy  for  customers  to  comment 
on  your  company’s  privacy  practices.  Pay 
attention  to  the  feedback. 

Cryptographer  Bruce  Schneier  is 

famously  quoted  as  saying  of  the 
U.S.  consumer,  “If  McDonald’s 
offered  a  free  Big  Mac  in  exchange 
for  a  DNA  sample,  there’d  be  lines 
around  the  block.”  That  might  hold  true 
now,  but  as  consumers  become  more  savvy 
about  how  their  information  is  collected 
and  public  figures  become  more  vocal 
about  online  privacy,  that  Big  Mac  offer  will 
get  far  fewer  takers.  And  as  new  technology 
further  infringes  on  privacy  rights,  a  change 
in  attitudes  will  follow.  So  play  it  smart. 
Build  customer-friendly  privacy  policies 
into  your  business  practices  before  Con¬ 
gress — or  the  courts — make  you.  PI 


Senior  Editor  Daintry  Duffy  won't  give  you  any  information, 
but  you  can  e-mail  your  privacy  nightmares  to  her  at 
dduffy@darwinmag.  com . 
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Technologies  to  Watch 


In  varying  degrees,  these  five  emerging  technologies  clamor  for  your  attention. 

A  couple  of  them  are  nearly  soup.  A  couple  more  are  distant  dreams. 
But  we  think  you  should  investigate  them  all.  By  Preston  Gralla  ^  ^ 


five  live  ones 


Six  years  ago,  the  Internet  caught  many  businesses 

napping.  A  lot  of  organizations  have  been  playing  catch-up— with  varying 
success  — ever  since.  While  a  world-changing  technology  like  the  Internet 
may  come  along  only  once  in  a  generation  (or  two),  there  are  still  plenty  of 
emerging  technologies  that  you  ignore  atyourperil.  But  the  problem  is  this: 
Which  of  them  can  you  disregard,  and  which  do  you  need  to  start  investi¬ 
gating  immediately? 

Darwin  looked  at  today's  and  tomorrow's  business  and  technological  trends 
and  uncovered  the  five  new  technologies  you  need  to  know  more  about. 
Some  — wireless  technology,  for  example— are  obvious,  while  others  have 
unexpected  and  surprising  business  implications.  What  they  share  is  their 
potential  to  change  the  way  you  do  business  — some  sooner  than  later— and 
help  determine  whether  your  company  succeeds  or  fails  in  the  coming  years. 
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Peer-to-Peer 

NETWORKING 

Unless  you’ve  lived  under  a  rock  for 
the  last  year,  you  know  that  Nap- 
ster  uses  peer-to-peer  technology 
to  allow  people  to  share  music  files 
on  their  computers.  But  don’t  think 
that  peer-to-peer  technology  is  only  for 
high  schoolers  looking  to  share  Britney 
Spears  songs. 

The  basic  idea  behind  peer-to-peer  (P2P) 
networking  is  simplicity  itself:  You  share 
files  and  programs,  and  communicate  di¬ 
rectly  with  other  people  over  the  Internet 
without  having  to  rely  on  a  centralized 
server.  (In  some  instances  a  central  server 
can  help  people  connect  with  one  another— 
but  from  there  on  in,  communications  are 
one-to-one.)  This  simple  idea  can  be  applied 
in  countless  ways,  from  the  creation  of 
shared  workspaces  to  the  well-known 
music-sharing  programs.  But  even  if  you’re 
not  a  music  fan  and  haven’t  used  Napster, 
you  may  be  using  peer-to-peer  technology 
without  realizing  it.  For  example,  instant 
messaging  software  like  ICQ_and  America 


Online  Instant  Messenger  are  P2P  programs. 

This  serverless  technology  model  could 
change  the  way  your  company  does  business 
in  the  future.  P2P  networking  could  help 
departments  and  ad  hoc  workgroups  create 
their  own  private  workspaces  for  sharing 
files,  exchanging  information,  creating  data¬ 
bases  and  communicating  instantly— and  less 
expensively— by  avoiding  the  need  for  pricey 
servers  or  for  consultants  to  set  up  databases 
for  them.  P2P  technology  could  also  facilitate 
your  company’s  participation  in  business-to- 
business  marketplaces,  cutting  out  interme¬ 
diaries  and  letting  you  collaborate  directly 
with  suppliers,  alliance  partners  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  because  it  enables  the  creation 
of  secure,  private  workspaces,  it  will  more 
easily  allow  companies  to  work  closely  with 
outside  contractors. 

So,  how  do  we  get  from  music-sharing 
and  teen-chatting  to  revamping  the  corpo¬ 
rate  enterprise?  One  company  pointing  the 
way  is  Beverly,  Mass. -based  Groove  Net¬ 
works,  founded  by  networking  guru  Ray 
Ozzie  (the  brains  behind  Lotus  Notes 
e-mail  and  workgroup  software).  With  the 
company’s  product,  also  called  Groove, 


lem,  though,  is  that  it’s  difficult  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  work  of  these  outside  agents  into 
the  workflow  of  a  business.  Because  P2P  net¬ 
working  facilitates  “ad-hocracy”  by  allowing 
the  rapid,  relatively  inexpensive  and  flexible 
creation  of  workgroups  that  mix  inside  and 
outside  agents,  Mahon  believes  it  helps  solve 
this  assimilation  problem. 

A  number  of  corporations  have  signed  on 
with  Groove.  Pharmaceutical  giant  Glaxo¬ 
SmithKline  has  a  io,ooo-seat  software 
license.  The  U.K. -headquartered  company 
has  identified  100  pilot  projects  for  Groove 
software.  According  to  Bill  Wood,  head  of 
collaborative  computing  research  for  Glaxo¬ 
SmithKline’s  research  and  development  de¬ 
partment,  the  most  ambitious  of  these 
projects  coordinates  the  complex  process  of 
running  clinical  trials  for  new  drugs.  Trials 
require  a  close  working  relationship  be¬ 
tween  company  employees  and  the  outside 
researchers  who  carry  out  the  trials. 

Before  deploying  Groove,  exchanging 
documents  and  other  information  with  out¬ 
side  researchers  “had  become  an  unsustain¬ 
able  mess.  You  have  a  lot  of  documents 
flying  back  and  forth  between  internal  and 


Peer-to-peer  networking:  A  software-enabled  strategy 

for  eliminating  the  middleman  — in  this  case  a  file  server— and  allowing 
"peers"  (mostly  desktop  PCs)  to  share  files  directly  and  efficiently  over  a  network. 


small  workgroups  can  share  and  act  on 
information  among  themselves,  across  an 
entire  company  or  with  outside  vendors 
and  contractors. 

“The  business  trajectory  today  is  away 
from  centralized  corporations,”  says 
Andrew  Mahon,  director  of  strategic  mar¬ 
keting  for  Groove  Networks  (www.groove 
networks.com).  “The  nature  of  business  is 
that  it  now  [often]  makes  more  sense  to 
work  with  outside  agents  rather  than 
owning  everything  yourself.”  The  prob- 


external  people  over  e-mail.  That  makes  it 
hard  to  track  where  anything  is,”  Wood 
says.  Using  Groove’s  common  workspace, 
outside  researchers  and  GlaxoSmithKline 
employees  are  able  to  share  documents;  cre¬ 
ate  an  electronic  trail  that  tracks  the  routing 
of  the  documents;  have  online  discussions 
where  they  can  view  and  electronically 
annotate  each  other’s  work;  and  be  con¬ 
nected  for  discussions  whenever  they  need, 
wherever  they  are  in  the  world.  Moreover, 
all  communications  are  encrypted  automat- 
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Your  e-mail  system  is  only  as  reliable  as  the  security  measures  that  are  in  place  to  protect  it. 
That’s  why  you  need  United  Messaging.  Our  experts  will  recommend  and  implement  a 
messaging  system  that  not  only  transports  your  data,  but  protects  it  as  well — keeping 
your  business  communications  safe  from  electronic  threats  like  viruses,  spam  and 
inappropriate  content.  With  United  Messaging,  you’ll  know  the  only  thing  getting  through 
your  e-mail  system  is  your  e-mail.  For  e-mail  that's  as  secure  as  it  is  reliable,  call 
United  Messaging  at  1-888-993-5088,  or  visit  us  at  www.unitedmessaging.com. 
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ically,  doing  away  with  the  need  for  the 
standalone  encryption  programs  currently 
in  use  at  GlaxoSmithKline. 

Other  companies  using  the  peer-to-peer 
software  include  Raytheon,  a  defense  con¬ 
tractor  based  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA),  a  division  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  based  in  Arlington,  Va.  Nor  is 
Groove  alone  in  the  P2P  space.  Netrana 
( www.netrana.com ),  an  online  marketplace 
builder  based  in  Houston,  has  developed  P2P 
software  that  allows  for  business-to-business 
buying  and  selling  that  circumvents  central¬ 
ized  marketplaces.  And  a  San  Francisco- 
based  content  distribution  outfit  called 
SwarmCast  ( www.swarmcast.com )  has  cre¬ 
ated  software  that  uses  peer-to-peer  technol¬ 
ogy  to  accelerate  the  downloading  of  large 
files  on  the  Internet. 

And  when  you  envision  combining  P2P 
technologies  with  nanotechnology  and 
wireless  (see  Pages  74  and  78),  you  get  into 


legalities  but  downplay  its  enterprise  poten¬ 
tial.  Still,  given  the  use  P2P  is  already  seeing 
in  business  settings,  it’s  definitely  worth  your 
attention— if  only  on  a  prototyping  level. 

Distributed 

COMPUTING 

Imagine  having  many  times  the  power  of 
the  world’s  largest  supercomputer  sitting 
on  your  desktop.  Or  suppose  you  could 
freely  sell  your  business’s  excess  process¬ 
ing  power  on  the  open  market. 

That’s  the  potential  of  distributed  com¬ 
puting,  a  cousin  of  peer-to-peer  network¬ 
ing,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  mistaken.  But 
in  fact,  the  two  are  quite  different.  In  dis¬ 
tributed  computing,  the  processing  power 
of  thousands  of  PCs  is  in  essence  aggregated 
to  create  a  supercomputer.  A  centralized 
server  subdivides  a  large  computing  task 
into  smaller  bits.  It  then  assigns  those  bits 
to  thousands  of  desktop  computers,  each  of 


crunching  and  sends  the  data  back  to 
researchers  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  for  analysis.  In  another  screen¬ 
saver-based  distributed  application,  a  group 
of  sponsors  (Intel,  Oxford  University,  the 
National  Foundation  for  Cancer  Research 
and  the  distributed  computing  company 
United  Devices)  is  making  use  of  spare 
PC  processing  power  to  help  in  leukemia 


Distributed  computing:  The  ability  to  aggregate  the  unused 

processing  power  of  individual  desktop  PCs  and  put  it  to  work  on 
subdivided  pieces  of  a  large  computing  task.  Think  of  individual  artisans 

each  preparing  a  single  small  square  for  a  large  tapestry. 


the  science-fiction  zone.  There’s  already 
work  being  done  on  something  called  nan- 
odust — literally,  dust-size  miniature  sensors 
with  wireless  P2P  capabilities.  Sprinkle 
them  on  crops  and  have  them  communi¬ 
cate  data  on  growing  conditions  and  crop 
health  to  each  other  and  then  to  a  passing 
airplane.  That  would  allow  for  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  fertilizers,  irrigation  and  pesti¬ 
cides,  leading  to  higher  crop  yields  for 
farmers  armed  with  very  precise  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  crops  and  soil  conditions. 

Like  any  emerging  technology,  P2P  net¬ 
working  has  its  naysayers.  Some  observers 
acknowledge  its  value  in  skirting  copyright 


which  does  its  part  and  returns  the  result  to 
the  server.  The  server  then  aggregates  the 
results  and  assigns  more  microtasks. 

This  kind  of  computing  is  best  suited  to 
large  tasks.  For  example,  the  first  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  it  is  in  the  SETLDhome  proj¬ 
ect,  in  which  sophisticated  radar  arrays 
search  the  skies  for  signs  of  extraterrestrial 
intelligence  represented  as  an  intelligent  pat¬ 
tern  of  radio  waves  lurking  in  normal  back¬ 
ground  radiation.  As  part  of  the  project, 
thousands  of  volunteers  have  downloaded 
the  SETKDhome  screen  saver,  which  (when 
computers  are  sitting  idle)  gets  data  from  the 
SETLDhome  project,  does  a  bit  of  number 


research  ( members.ud.com/vypc/cancer ). 

What  do  the  search  for  aliens  and  a  cure 
for  cancer  have  to  do  with  your  business? 
According  to  Jim  Madsen,  former  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  San  Diego-based  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  company  Entropia,  it 
all  boils  down  to  budget.  “With  distributed 
computing,  you  have  access  to  a  worldwide 
computing  grid  in  the  same  way  that  peo¬ 
ple  today  have  access  to  an  electricity  grid 
without  being  limited  by  the  energy  they 
can  generate  themselves....  The  potential  is 
in  being  able  to  access,  at  low  cost,  a  com¬ 
puting  grid  with  a  billion  nodes  on  it,” 
Madsen  says. 
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it’s  time  to  take  your  e-Business  applications 
wireless.  Know  how  to  do  it?  We  do.  We're 
iAnywhere  Solutions,  the  leading  global 
provider  of  anywhere,  anytime  mobile  and 
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the  one-stop  source  for  successful  m-Business 
solutions  with  our  hosting  capabilities, 
professional  services  and  comprehensive 
m-Business  technology  platform.  We've 
already  empowered  over  6  million  users  to 
get  their  solutions  to  market  quickly.  Now 
let  us  show  you  the  ropes.  Call  1-800-801-2069 
or  visit  www.ianywhere.com/onestop 
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The  logical  early  adopters  of  this  high- 
power  and  low-cost  alternative  will  be  in 
industries  that  thrive  on  heavy-duty  com¬ 
putational  power:  pharmaceuticals,  biotech¬ 
nology  and  financial  services.  Entropia 
( www.entropia.com )  sells  enterprise  software 
that  endows  a  corporate  network  with 


V'S'n  N!  OHIO 


the  Internet.  To  do  this  as  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  as  possible,  it  caches  (temporarily 
deposits)  content  files  on  servers  through¬ 
out  the  Internet  so  that  they  can  travel  to 
users  faster  over  a  much  shorter  distance. 

But  SolidSpeed  had  a  problem,  according 
to  Dean  Massab,  the  company’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales,  marketing  and  business  devel¬ 
opment:  It  had  no  accurate  way  to  gauge 
the  effectiveness  of  the  caching  system.  So 
the  company  created  a  piece  of  software, 
called  Probester,  designed  to  run  on  a  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  network — in  this  case, 
Entropia’s.  The  software  uses  the  idle  cycles 
of  the  thousands  of  computers  in  Entropia’s 
network,  each  of  which  downloads  a  data 
object  from  a  website  and  calculates  how 
long  the  download  takes.  The  computers 
report  the  results  back  to  SolidSpeed’s 
Probester  server,  which  rolls  up  the  results 
and  assesses  caching  performance. 

“There’s  no  way  to  do  this  without  dis¬ 
tributed  computing,”  Massab  notes.  Well,  at 


als  like  steel.  Building  molecule-size  com¬ 
puters.  These  are  some  of  the  promises  of 
nanotechnology. 

To  the  extent  that  they  are  aware  of  it, 
most  people  think  of  nanotechnology  as  the 
science  of  building  extremely  small  ma¬ 
chines.  In  fact,  the  technology  is  more  far- 
reaching  than  that.  It  essentially  amounts  to 
manufacturing  on  the  molecular  level:  the 
ability  to  fabricate  materials  and  devices 
while  each  atom  is  in  a  very  specific  location. 

There  are  some  immediate  uses  for  the 
technology.  The  most  obvious  involves  the 
use  of  what  are  called  nanotubes — cylindri¬ 
cal  molecules  that  can  be  combined  to  cre¬ 
ate  new  materials.  Lightweight  fabrications 
made  of  nanotubes  are  100  times  stronger 
than  steel  and  can  withstand  temperatures 
up  to  6,500  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Christine  Peterson,  president  of  Foresight 
Institute,  a  nonprofit  Palo  Alto,  Calif. -based 
nanotechnology  think  tank,  says  that  these 
materials  will  be  used  in  building  every- 


Nanotechnology:  Manufacturing  conducted  on  the  molecular  level  — 

which  promises  exceptional  control— that  can  produce  infinitesimally 
small  "machines”  that  are  flexibly  programmable  to  serve  a  wide  range  of  purposes. 


distributed-computing  capabilities.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  the  company  “rents”  access  to  its 
Internet  grid  of  distributed  resources  to 
smaller  customers  for  whom  a  pay-as-you- 
go  solution  makes  better  economic  sense 
than  owning  the  capability  in-house.  In  the 
future,  enterprise-level  customers  could 
theoretically  sell  their  unused  cycles  back  to 
vendors  like  Entropia  so  that  they  can  be 
added  to  the  Internet  grid  and  used  in  the 
distributed-computing  rental  market. 

SolidSpeed  Networks  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  is  among  the  relatively  small  number 
of  companies  that  have  so  far  harnessed  the 
power  of  distributed  computing.  Solid- 
Speed  specializes  in  content  delivery  over 


least  not  without  investing  in  a  supercom¬ 
puter.  And  while  there’s  nothing  wrong 
with  supercomputers,  few  organizations 
without  a  constant  need  for  such  power 
can  cost-justify  owning  one. 

Nano- 

TECHNOLOGY 

Miniature  machines  that  course 
through  your  body,  searching 
out  cancer  cells  and  killing 
them.  Tiny  devices  that  eat  oil 
spills  or  neutralize  environ¬ 
mental  poisons  like  dioxin.  The  creation  of 
strong,  lightweight  materials  to  replace  met- 


thing  from  automobiles  to  office  buildings. 
“Any  company  involved  in  manufacturing 
any  kind  of  physical  objects  needs  to  know 
about  this  technology,”  Peterson  says. 

The  potential  benefits  of  nanotechnology 
are  so  extreme— and  yet  so  gauzy — that 
when  some  people  speak  of  them,  an  almost 
mystical  tone  creeps  into  their  voice.  But  the 
gap  between  the  technology’s  promise  and 
its  present-day  reality  is  likewise  extreme. 
The  irony  is  that  while  seers  envision 
molecule-size  factories  or  miniature  ma¬ 
chines  eating  cancer,  what’s  here  today  is  far 
more  mundane.  The  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill. -based  nanotechnology  company  Nano- 
cor  supplies  nanosize  clay  minerals  to  the 
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plastics  industry,  while  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Hyperion  Catalysis  International,  a 
carbon  nanofiber  manufacturer,  produces 
conductive  carbon  fibrils  technology  used 
by  GE  Plastics  to  make  automobile  parts. 
Not  groundbreaking  stuff,  but  it’s  a  start. 

“In  any  field,  you  need  to  start  with  mate- 
rials  as  a  foundation,  so  it  makes  sense  this 


peers.  The  applications  are  boundless. 
Imagine,  for  example,  sprinkling  the  dust 
in  an  area  where  you  needed  security 
coverage.  The  dust  particles  would  be¬ 
have  as  security  sensors. 

Make  way  for  an  invisible  infrastruc¬ 
ture  of  infinitesimally  small,  flexibly 
programmable  objects. 


Internet-on-a-chip:  Small,  low-cost  semiconductors  with  all  of  the 

protocols  necessary  for  Internet  connectivity  built  in.  They  make  it  possible 
for  a  great  variety  of  sensing  devices  to  interact  with  each  other, 

report  conditions  or  receive  instructions  over  the  Internet. 


would  be  the  first  use,”  says  Scott  Mize,  a 
senior  associate  at  Foresight  Institute.  In  the 
next  few  years,  Mize  says,  nanotechnology 
will  reach  the  IT  industry,  leading  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  ever-smaller  memory  devices  and 
processors.  Beyond  that,  it  will  find  wide¬ 
spread  use  in  biotechnology,  health  care  and 
pharmaceuticals . 

Further  in  the  future,  Peterson  sees  a  huge 
effect  on  manufacturing.  “Picture  a  produc¬ 
tion  line  where  every  atom  is  under  control, 
a  tiny  assembly  line  where  the  objects  you’re 
making  aren’t  car  parts  but  molecules....  And 
if  you  have  control  of  every  atom  at  all  times, 
you  don’t  need  to  dump  anything  or  create 
any  kind  of  pollution— you  recycle,  reuse  or 
package  it  all  into  environmentally  benign 
forms,”  Peterson  remarks. 

Glover  Ferguson,  chief  scientist  for  the 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  consultancy  Accenture, 
says  that  nanotechnology  could  feasibly  be 
combined  with  peer-to-peer  and  wireless 
networking.  Ferguson  predicts  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  smart  nanodust  consisting  of  minia¬ 
ture  programmable  sensors  that  would  be 
able  to  communicate  wirelessly  with  their 

darwinmag.com  For  a  weekly  report  on 

emerging  technology,  check  out  Machine  Shop  at 

www.  darwinmag.  com/read/machineshop. 


Internet- 

ON-A-CHIP 

For  a  device  to  hop  on  to  the  Inter¬ 
net,  it  generally  needs  some  kind  of 
processing  intelligence  nearby — a 
PC,  a  laptop,  a  Palm,  a  cell  phone. 
But  that’s  changing.  Technology 
companies  are  concocting  low-cost  meth¬ 
ods  of  getting  on  the  Internet — in  essence, 
building  the  basic  communications  proto¬ 
cols  of  the  Internet  directly  onto  low-cost 
semiconductors.  That  means  that  just 
about  anything — from  a  coffeemaker  to 
environmental  monitoring  devices  to  UPC 
codes — can  have  the  embedded  ability  to 
send  and  receive  data  over  the  Net. 

Now,  maybe  you  don’t  really  care  whether 
you  can  check  your  home  coffeemaker  from 
work  to  see  whether  it’s  brewing  up  a  proper 
latte.  But  while  Internet-connected  home 
appliances  won’t  become  big  business  for  sev¬ 
eral  more  years,  there  are  other  more  imme¬ 
diate  business  implications.  Combined  with 
wireless  technology,  Net-ready  chips  can  cre¬ 
ate  Radio  Frequency  ID  (RFID)  tags — small, 
inexpensive  tags  that  can  live  on  virtually  any 
manufactured  product.  Accenture’s  Ferguson 
says  this  will  lead  to  “intelligent  inventory” — 
objects  that  can  wirelessly  broadcast  vital 


information  about  themselves  to  special  scan¬ 
ners.  So,  rather  than  hire  people  to  do  ware¬ 
house  inventory,  one  would  need  only  to  do 
a  quick  scan  to  get  mistake-free  results.  Each 
tag  would  have  comprehensive  information 
about  the  object,  including  the  date  and  place 
it  was  manufactured. 

“There  are  huge  opportunities  with 
this,”  Ferguson  says.  “The  supply  chain  is 
getting  tighter,  and  you  can  use  [such  tags] 
to  tighten  it  further  so  that  you  can  control 
theft,  limit  errors  and  know  exactly  what’s 
being  shipped.” 

RFID  tags  like  this  are  just  beginning  to 
see  some  use — though  they’re  not  yet  fully 
integrated  with  back-end  systems.  Other 
applications  are  a  little  further  along.  For  a 
very  low  cost,  you  can  connect  sensing  de¬ 
vices  to  the  Internet  that  can  be  easily  mon¬ 
itored  and  even  include  built-in  intelligence. 
For  example,  YSI,  an  environmental  sensor 
company  based  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  has 
joined  with  Aquadyne  Computer,  a  devel¬ 
oper  of  water  quality-monitoring  software 
and  hardware  based  in  San  Diego,  to  create 
a  low-cost  system  that  monitors  water  used 
in  aquaculture.  The  system  checks  water 
quality  and  can  send  an  e-mail  alert  over  the 
Internet,  should  readings  for,  say,  dissolved 
oxygen  fall  below  specified  thresholds.  Terry 
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Schevker,  vice  president  of  sales  and  mar- 
keting  for  Aquadyne,  says  that  the  company 
was  able  to  cut  $650  out  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing  each  system  by  replacing  the  hard¬ 
ware  that  previously  provided  Internet 
access  with  a  $50  chip. 

WireLESS 

Of  the  five  technologies  examined 
here,  wireless  gets  the  hottest  play 
these  days.  Arguably,  it  will  change 
business  more  than  anything  else 
since  the  advent  of  the  Internet.  It’s 
more  a  question  of  when  than  if.  For  now, 
most  wireless  use  is  confined  to  cell  phone 
calling.  But  wireless  Internet  connections  will 
become  ubiquitous;  most  employees  will 
access  the  Internet  over  cellular  phones, 
personal  digital  assistants  (PDAs)  and  wire¬ 
less  laptops. 

Earliest  adoption  will  be  among  sales 
forces,  whose  members  will  thereby  enjoy 
immediate,  real-time  access  to  inventory 


records,  price  lists,  and  order  and  cus¬ 
tomer  account  status,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  book  a  sale  almost  instantaneously.  For 
anyone  working  away  from  the  office, 
instant-on  e-mail  will  ensure  immediate 
corporate  communication.  In  fact,  this 
level  of  utility  already  exists  on  a  limited 
scale:  Blackberry  wireless  PDAs  integrate 
directly  with  Microsoft  Exchange,  so  com¬ 
panies  using  Microsoft  Outlook  and 
Exchange  for  e-mail  can  offer  employees 
wireless  access  to  e-mail. 

Within  the  next  several  years,  third  gen¬ 
eration  (3G)  wireless  services  will  roll  out, 
enabling  high -bandwidth  Internet  access 
spiced  up  with  such  multimedia  capabili¬ 
ties  as  streaming  video.  From  that  point 
on,  wireless  applications  and  capabilities 
will  explode.  So,  don’t  sell  your  stock  in 
that  sluggish  wireless  infrastructure  ven¬ 
ture  just  yet. 

Accenture’s  Ferguson  believes  that  with 
pervasive  wireless  connectivity,  “the  envi¬ 
ronment  we  live  in  and  do  business  in 


helped  several  corporations  deploy  wireless 
technologies  and  reap  some  immediate  ben¬ 
efits.  The  first  is  simple  to  understand:  lower 
cost.  A  typical  salesperson,  McDonald  notes, 
lugs  around  a  pricey  ($3,000  or  higher)  lap¬ 
top  with  only  two  or  three  enterprise-level 
applications  loaded  onto  it.  Replace  that  lap¬ 
top  with  a  $500  to  $600  wireless  PDA,  equip 
it  with  built-in  wireless  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions  that  give  access  to  mainframe  data  and 
other  corporate  resources,  and  you  save 
$2,500  per  person.  Besides  the  benefit  of  giv¬ 
ing  salespeople  access  to  real-time  capabili¬ 
ties,  McDonald  says,  “you  don’t  need  to 
provide  as  much  support  [for  the  PDAs]  as 
for  laptops.” 

McDonald  is  pitching  a  widespread 
wireless  rollout  for  a  beverage  distributor  in 
the  Atlanta  area.  If  the  project  goes  through, 
salespeople  will  be  equipped  with  wireless 
devices  tied  into  the  company’s  IBM  AS/400 
system.  Currently,  the  sales  force  has  no 
way  to  get  real-time  information  remotely 
or  enter  orders  directly — resulting  in  lost 


Wireless:  Networked  communication  without  wires. 

It  does  away  with  the  tyranny  of  plugs  and  sockets  and  extends 
real-time  access  to  enterprise  data  to  remote  operatives  using  small  devices. 


[becomes]  always  aware....  In  business,  that 
means  you  get  a  constant  feedback  loop,” 
which  opens  new  ways  of  reaching — and 
being  reached  by — customers. 

One  major  way  that  wireless  is  used 
today  is  allowing  mobile  workers  access  to 
corporate  information  and  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  information  wherever  they  are — and 
not  merely  giving  them  access,  but  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  tap  directly  into  enterprisewide 
applications  for  services  such  as  order  tak¬ 
ing  and  inventory  checking. 

Steve  McDonald,  a  former  consultant 
with  Crescendo  Technologies  Group,  an  IT 
consultancy  based  in  Alpharetta,  Ga.,  has 


sales  and  a  not-so-happy  sales  team. 

Through  the  example  of  pioneering  pro¬ 
jects  like  these,  wireless  will  eventually 
change  the  way  businesses  operate.  But  the 
current  slowdown — combined  with  delays 
in  dividing  up  the  available  public  electro¬ 
magnetic  spectrum  required  to  make  3G 
wireless  services  a  reality— means  that 
many  of  the  most  advanced  wireless  fea¬ 
tures  will  have  to  wait  for  a  while.  fTl 


Send  your  comments  about  emerging  technologies  to 
letters@darwinmag.com .  Preston  Gralla  is  a  technology 
writer  based  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  books,  all  written  without  the  aid  of  nanodust. 
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Executive  Mentoring 


GM's  tech  mentoring  program  helps  company 

executives  navigate  the  information  highway 

OM  GOTTSCHALK  USED  TO  HATE  E-MAIL.  The  addresses, 
with  all  their  different  formulations  of  dots  and  initials,  gave  him 
a  headache.  So  Gottschalk,  General  Motors's  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel,  took  encouragement  from  an  article 
he  read  that  said  Harvard  University  President  Neil  Rudenstine 
also  preferred  to  conduct  his  communication  by  longhand  rather  than 
e-mail.  For  years,  Gottschalk  did  the  same.  His  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  printed  out  his  e-mails;  Gottschalk  scribbled  a  response  on  the  top 
and  sent  it  back  by  mail  or  fax.  He  knew  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  get 
away  with  it  forever.  "I  have  the  world's  worst  handwriting,"  he  admits. 
"So  it  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  arrangement  for  the  recipient  as  well 
as  for  me."  But  learning  how  to  use  technology  and  changing  the  work 
habits  that  had  served  him  well  for  years  was  a  daunting  prospect. 
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eGM  President  Mark  Hogan  (left) 
went  from  tech  newbie  to  website 
developer  with  the  help  of  his  mentor, 
Allan  Kuhl. 


Executive  Mentoring 


However  daunting,  Gottschalk  and  other 
members  of  GM’s  leadership  team  knew 
they  had  to  get  comfortable  with  technob 
ogy.  After  all,  it  was  the  linchpin  behind  the 
ballyhooed  iggg  launch  of  eGM,  a  business 
unit  focused  on  business-to-consumer 
e-business  activities  such  as  OnStar,  online 
ordering  capabilities  and  Web-enabled  auto¬ 
motive  features.  But  for  eGM  to  succeed, 
GM  executives  needed  to  learn  how  to 
think  like  new  economy  chieftains.  So  CEO 
Rick  Wagoner  and  CIO  Ralph  Szygenda 
sent  them  back  to  school.  In  July  iggg,  the 
two  launched  a  technology-coaching  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  rather  staid  name  of  GM 
Executive  Support  Services.  The  reverse- 
mentoring  program  paired  each  of  the 
company’s  44  top  executives  (including  Szy- 
genda  and  Wagoner)  with  a  coach  charged 
with  teaching  the  ins  and  outs  of  basic 
computer  use,  e-mail  and  Palm  Pilot  tech¬ 
nology.  By  increasing  each  executive’s  tech¬ 
nology  IQ__,  Wagoner  hoped  to  also  boost 
online  collaboration  and  productivity — 
with  each  other  and  their  staff.  The  coaches 
faced  a  path  strewn  with  hazards.  Like 
Gottschalk,  many  of  GM’s  top  executives 
were  still  computer  novices  and  wary  of 

GM's  Mentoring 

Course  Syllabus 

&  The  internal  collaboration  website 
(^)  GM  remote  access 
<^)  GM's  intranet 

<^)  Security  authentication  products 
<^)  Internet  navigation 

Internet  searches  and  portals 
@  Electronic  retail  sites 
(^)  Windows  95-Windows  2000 
(^)  Microsoft  Office  Suite 
(^)  PC  features  and  navigation 
<^)  Palm  Pilot  features  and  operation 


learning  so  many  new  skills.  Many  were 
also  skeptical  of  technology’s  relevance.  But 
once  word  went  out  that  the  program  was 
de  rigueur,  most  people  realized  it  was  time 
to  get  serious.  “It’s  a  little  bit  like  watching 
other  people  do  dives  from  the  high  diving 
board,”  says  Gottschalk.  “Suddenly  it’s  my 
turn— and  I’m  not  getting  out  of  this  one.” 

FROM  WARY  TO  WIRED 

Program  head  George  Fischer 
and  his  team  kicked  off  the 
project  by  issuing  each  execu¬ 
tive  a  lightweight  laptop  set 
up  with  a  single  sign -on  envi¬ 
ronment.  Executives  accessed 
all  their  applications  through 
a  homepage  on  the  Internet 
or  company  intranet.  A  security  authentica¬ 
tion  fob  (which  looks  like  the  key  fobs  used 
to  unlock  cars)  gave  the  executives  a  secure 
password  to  gain  access  to  the  site.  Once 
inside,  they  could  navigate  through  all  their 
applications  and  documents  without  having 
to  enter  another  password.  Executives  also 
received  a  Palm  Pilot  that  allowed  them  to 
do  some  of  their  own  scheduling  and  make 
their  way  from  meeting  to  meeting  without 
having  to  check  in  with  their  assistants. 

Then  it  was  time  to  learn.  Most  of  the 
execs  and  their  coaches  met  about  two  to 
three  times  per  month.  Gottschalk  says  he 
was  relieved  to  discover  that  coach  Patty 
Sims  wasn’t  going  to  make  him  learn  every¬ 
thing  at  once.  In  fact,  her  main  interest  was 
finding  out  what  he  wanted  to  learn. 

Sims  was  careful  to  construct  the  early 
coaching  sessions  around  what  Gottschalk 
was  likely  to  use  first.  “Through  the  menu 
of  5,000  things  that  I  might  be  able  to  do, 
she  would  focus  me  on  just  those  one  or 
two  things  and  get  me  there,”  he  says.  For 
example,  when  they  were  working  on  nav¬ 
igating  the  Internet,  Sims  showed  him  how 
to  get  on  the  Washington  Post’s  site  (his 
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Tech  mentor  Patty  Sims  (right) 
cured  Tom  Gottschalk  of  his  e-mail 
phobia.  The  senior  VP  and  general 
counsel  says  the  class  has  "done 
wonders"  for  his  online  efficiency. 


hometown  paper),  jump  from  page  to 
page  and  bookmark  the  site  for  quick 
return  visits. 

Mark  Hogan,  president  of  eGM  and 
group  vice  president  for  GM,  approached 
his  lessons  with  a  slightly  different  atti¬ 
tude.  He  equates  the  process  of  learning 
about  technology  with  learning  a  new 
language,  an  experience  he  had  when  he 
headed  GM’s  Brazilian  operations  for  six 
years.  “I  took  an  hour  of  Portuguese  class 
each  day,”  he  says.  “I  kept  it  up  for  six 
years,  and  now  Pm  fluent  in  it.”  Tech¬ 
nology  can  often  seem  like  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  to  those  who  have  little  experience, 
and  the  key,  according  to  Hogan,  is  to 
never  stop  the  learning  process.  “There’s 
so  much  to  learn  in  this  area  that  there’s 
never  a  session  where  [coach  Allan  Kuhl] 
doesn’t  teach  me  something  new.” 

The  coaches  also  act  as  a  24/7  IT  help 
desk.  “I’ve  caught  Patty  in  the  grocery 
store,  in  the  car.  I  don’t  even  want  to  ask 
where  I’ve  caught  her  sometimes,”  says 
Gottshalk.  When  he  had  a  computer 
problem  during  Thanksgiving,  he  called 
Sims  for  help.  “I  said,  ‘Is  the  turkey  on  the 
table  yet?’  and  she  said,  ‘Yes,  but  go  ahead.’” 

In  fact,  Fischer  and  his  group  seem 
willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  encour¬ 
age  their  students.  They’ve  even  gone  as 
far  as  training  some  of  the  executives’ 
family  members  and  spouses.  One  exec¬ 
utive’s  wife  asked  the  coach  to  help  her 
make  a  special  Christmas  gift  for  her 
husband.  She  had  the  coach  set  up  a 
videoconferencing  link  via  the  Internet 
so  that  the  executive  could  say  Merry 
Christmas  to  all  his  globally  scattered 
children  and  grandchildren. 
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COACHING  NERVES 

tudents  weren’t  the  only 
ones  with  some  initial  hes¬ 
itation  about  these  classes. 
Nicole  Donovan  admits 
that  she  had  some  jittery 
moments  at  the  prospect  of 
teaching  senior  execs  (one 
of  her  students  was  Vice 
President  of  Government  Relations 
Andrew  Card,  who  has  since  become 
chief  of  staff  for  President  Bush).  But 
she  says  she  has  been  put  at  ease  by  the 
sincere  interest  shown  by  most  stu¬ 
dents.  She  tells  of  one  recent  lesson 
where  she  showed  the  ins  and  outs  of 
GM’s  website  to  one  of  her  executive 
students.  Finally,  after  watching  her  go 
over  it  for  a  few  minutes,  he  couldn’t 
take  it  anymore  and  said,  “OK,  now  can 
I  do  it?  Let  me  do  it!” 

Not  every  session  is  so  successful. 
Sims  has  had  many  a  one-hour  session 
cut  off  after  30  minutes,  she  says.  She  also 
has  to  teach  her  executives  patience  with 
the  day-to-day  frustrations  of  technol¬ 
ogy:  slow  network  speeds,  crashed 
servers,  expired  passwords  and  dial-up 
access  numbers  that  inexplicably  stop 
working. 

However,  the  coaches  have  a  couple 
of  motivational  tools  to  keep  the  lessons 
on  track.  For  example,  executives  are  a 
tremendously  competitive  lot.  If  the  guy 
across  the  boardroom  table  has  a  new 
piece  of  technology,  everybody  else 
wants  to  try  it  too. 

Most  of  these  executives  also  receive 
quite  a  bit  of  pressure  about  learning 
technology  from  a  group  that  pulls  no 
punches — their  technology-savvy  kids. 
“It  was  tough  suppressing  a  smile,” 
says  Sims,  “as  one  executive’s  son  stood 
over  him  and  directed,  ‘Dad,  you  need  to 
double-click  there!”’ 
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Everybody's  Doing  It 

EXECUTIVE  COACHING  PROVES  POPULAR  ACROSS 
CORPORATE  AMERICA 

GM  is  not  the  only  company  that  has  implemented  a  reverse-mentoring  plan 
to  teach  its  execs  about  technology— Best  Buy,  General  Electric,  Philip  Morris, 
Procter  &  Gamble  and  Siemens  all  have  similar  programs.  Matt  Starcevich, 
CEO  of  the  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  Center  for  Coaching  and  Mentoring,  sees  a  bur¬ 
geoning  trend  that  will  help  an  aging  executive  population  catch  up  with  the 
rapid  pace  of  technology  development.  The  programs  benefit  both  the  coach 
and  the  executive,  he  points  out.  "Executives  are  getting  informed,  and  the 
younger  person,  typically,  is  getting  exposure  to  people  in  more  significant 
positions  within  the  organization." 

As  more  companies  hear  about  reverse  mentoring,  many  will  start  their 
own  programs,  Starcevich  predicts.  "If  there's  an  age  difference  [between 
the  coach  and  executive],  it  can  help  the  execs  get  more  in  touch  with  the 
thought  process  of  the  younger  generation,"  he  says.  A  group  that  in  most 
cases,  after  all,  is  quickly  becoming  their  customer  base.  -D.  Duffy 


BEYOND  E-MAIL  101 

xecutives  vary  widely  in  their 
reliance  on  coaching.  Gotts- 
chalk,  for  example,  now  rarely 
needs  to  call  Sims.  But  Hogan, 
who  is  new  to  technology, 
meets  with  coach  Kuhl  fre¬ 
quently.  His  experience  prior  to 
assuming  the  helm  at  eGM  was 
limited  to  some  internal  e-mail  and  tracking 
the  fortunes  of  the  Chicago  Cubs  online — 
who  understandably  didn’t  get  a  lot  of  cov¬ 
erage  down  in  Sao  Caetano  do  Sul,  Brazil. 

Kuhl  and  Hogan  started  with  the  basics 
of  word  processing  and  e-mail,  and  Hogan 
has  since  become  expert  enough  to  use  the 
Internet  confidently  for  research  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  Among  other  things,  he  accesses 
regular  reports  from  Gartner  and  Forrester 
Research  online  so  that  he  can  stay  on  top 
of  the  latest  trends  in  technology.  And 
today,  his  technology  toolkit  includes 
OnStar  Virtual  Advisor  and  Personal  Call¬ 


ing,  a  Compaq  Pocket  PC,  Palm  VII  and  a 
fully  wireless,  high-speed  home  network 
with  DSL  connectivity. 

“I  want  to  be  able  to  converse  with  CIOs 
from  around  the  world,”  says  Hogan.  “And 
that’s  going  to  take  me  to  a  technical  level  of 
bits  and  bytes  that  as  a  manufacturing  guy  I 
never  had  to  understand.” 

Hogan  has  two  big  technology  projects 
that  he’s  working  on  with  Kuhl.  The  first 
is  to  build  a  personal  website  that  will  help 
him  communicate  more  effectively  with 
eGM’s  employees.  Since  taking  over  eGM, 
Hogan  frequently  gets  questions  from 
employees  about  his  leadership  style  and 
the  direction  of  the  eGM  unit.  He’s  hoping 
the  website  will  become  a  forum  where 
some  of  those  questions  can  be  asked  and 
answered,  as  well  as  a  place  where  every¬ 
one  can  have  a  little  fun.  Secondly,  Hogan 
is  trying  to  move  toward  an  entirely  wire¬ 
less  setup  that  will  free  him  from  checking 
in  to  his  office  so  often. 


THE  PAYOFF 

The  program  has  changed  the 
way  the  executives  interact 
with  each  other  and  their  staff 
For  example,  they’ve  all 
received  extensive  coaching  in 
how  to  use  GM’s  Automotive 
Strategy  Board  (ASB)  team 
room,  a  collaborative  website 
developed  for  ASB — the  company’s  highest 
ranking  board  outside  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  The  team  room  allows  executives  to 
view  presentations  ahead  of  time,  make 
comments,  vote  on  whether  they  want  to 
hear  more  about  a  project  at  the  next 
monthly  meeting  or  just  approve  it  online. 
The  result?  Instead  of  spending  two  to 
three  days  listening  to  proposals  and  then 
voting,  the  executives  can  now  focus  more 
on  strategic  discussion,  and  the  meeting 
length  has  been  cut  in  half.  “It  has  made  us 
much  more  productive,”  says  Gottschalk, 
who  sits  on  the  ASB.  “There’s  much  more 
engagement,  and  we  don’t  waste  time  hear¬ 
ing  presentations  for  items  on  which  every¬ 
one  has  agreed.” 

Gottschalk  has  also  parlayed  his  technical 
skills  into  new  lines  of  communication  with 
his  staff.  For  example,  his  e-mail  responses 
now  come  within  the  hour,  as  opposed  to 
days.  “They  feel  like  I’m  really  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  they’re  doing,”  says  Gottschalk. 
You  can  solve  a  problem  in  five  minutes  via 
e-mail  as  well,  he  notes.  “That  means  a  lot  in 
terms  of  morale  and  efficiency,”  he  says. 

Meanwhile,  Fischer  sees  signs  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  really  catching  on.  He  says  many  exec¬ 
utives  are  encouraging  their  direct  reports  to 
sign  up  for  coaching.  “You  just  wouldn’t  get 
excitement  at  that  level  if  the  top  executives 
weren’t  so  into  it  as  well,”  he  says.  HI 


Senior  Editor  Daintry  Duffy  learned  about  technology 
when  her  parents  shipped  her  off  to  computer  camp.  She's 
still  getting  over  it.  E-mail  her  at  dduffy@darwinmag.com. 
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COMPANIES  LIKE  MYERS  AND  Q.E.P.  ARE  WINNING  AWARDS 

WITH  BIZWORKS"  TECHNOLOGY. 

SHOULDN'T  YOU? 


Congratulations  to  Q.E.P.  Co.,  Inc.,  on  the  Crossroads  A-List  Awards  2001,  for  the  best  new  enterprise  solutions 
in  today's  critical  business  environment.  ■  And  to  Myers  Industries,  Inc.,  on  the  Electronic  Commerce  World-Class 
Performance  Award.  ■  interBiz  is  proud  to  partner  with  these  leading  businesses  in  their  quest  for  excellence 
in  technology.  When  it's  time  for  your  business  to  function  at  a  higher  level,  call  us  at  1-800-997-9014 

or  visit  us  at  www.interBiz.com/darwin. 
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Garden.com  COO  Jamie  O'Neill 
hasn't  lost  faith  in  the  Internet 
despite  the  havoc  it  wreaked  on 
his  company. 
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HOW 

Does 

YOUR 

GARDEN 

DESPITE  GETTING  MILLIONS  IN  VENTURE 
CAPITAL,  A  SMART  BUSINESS  PLAN  AND  PLENTY 
OF  WATER,  GARDEN.COM  COULDN'T  SURVIVE 
THE  INTERNET'S  BLIGHT.  LEARN  FROM  COO 
JAMIE  O'NEILL  WHAT  WENT  WRONG. 

When  we  profiled  Garden.com  last  June  (see  "Seeing  Green,"  June 
2000),  we  portrayed  a  company  that  had  mastered  the  concept  of  sup¬ 
ply  chain  management  by  using  technology  to  link  suppliers'  ware¬ 
houses  across  the  country.  Customers  could  order  from  a  much  wider 
assortment  of  plants  and  accessories  than  what  they'd  find  at  their  local 
garden  shop,  and  Garden.com  guaranteed  home  delivery  in  time  for 
weekend  gardening.  Using  a  "virtual  warehouse,"  Garden.com  took 
customers'  orders  and  used  technology  to  transfer  the  orders  to  local 
suppliers  who  could  deliver  the  perishable  wares  faster  and  cheaper. 
Those  suppliers  handled  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  inventory— a 
huge  cost-saver  for  Garden.com,  which  provided  the  front  and  back 
ends  of  the  supply  chain  — including  marketing,  billing  and  customer 
inquiry  handling. 

We  thought  it  sounded  like  a  great  business  model.  Wall  Street 
apparently  didn't  agree,  and  in  December  2000,  Garden.com  shut 
down  the  site  forever. 

What  went  wrong?  Darwin  Managing  Editor  Elaine  Cummings  and 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  Kathleen  Carr  sat  down  with  the  company's 
COO,  Jamie  O'Neill,  to  find  out. 
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DARWIN  Start  with  the  big  picture  view. 
What  do  you  think  happened  with  Internet 
companies? 

I’m  leery  of  drawing  too  many 
conclusions  because  I’m  just  way  too  close 
to  it  still.  There  was  certainly  a  euphoria 
around  what  the  potential  for  the  Internet 
was,  and  how  fast  and  aggressively  com¬ 
panies  could  reach  that  potential. 

But  then  there  was  an  incredibly  volatile 
shift  in  the  overall  financing  for  the  Inter¬ 
net  generally,  and  in  e-commerce  more 
specifically. 

Was  the  shift  a  result  of  the  expectations 
of  the  venture  community?  The  entrepre¬ 
neurs?  The  bankers?  The  press? 

I  think  they  all  shared  in  fueling  the  fire 
of  what  was  possible  in  this  space,  and 
depending  on  the  chicken  or  the  egg,  it’s 
kind  of  like,  well,  if  the  company’s  got  a 
$10  billion  market  cap,  then  it  has  got  to  be 
an  amazing  company,  right?  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  the  problem  was  just  the  overall 
promise  of  the  Internet. 

Was  Garden.com  simply  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time? 

I  think  so.  It’s  frustrating  to  me  that  we  won’t 
be  able  to  see  our  vision  through.  I’ve  seen 
some  fairly  dramatic  business  cycles,  but  I 
think  very  few  people  today  have  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  what  we  went  through.  When 
you’re  managing  a  company  that  can  do  no 
wrong — that  can  raise  money  at  will— then 
becomes  an  absolute  dog  of  the  first  order 
within  a  year  or  so,  it’s  not  fun. 

It’s  particularly  critical  in  e-retail  to 
build  your  customer  base  at  a  consumer 
level.  Customer  acquisition  was  a  big  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  cost  to  acquire  customers  on 
the  Internet  was  high.  Garden.com  had 
been  tracking  that  as  early  as  1997  and  had 
been  working  on  lowering  costs  and  find¬ 
ing  better  ways  to  acquire  customers  and 
build  its  business. 


When  Darwin  last  spoke 
with  Jamie  O'Neill  in 
June  2000,  warehouses 
were  in  full  bloom  and  he 
had  a  lot  to  smile  about. 
The  dotcom  climate  has 
changed,  however,  and 
Garden.com  is  no  more. 


Was  it  possible  to  reduce  those  costs? 

Although  we  did  very  well  in  terms  of 
reducing  our  customer  acquisition  costs 
quite  dramatically  in  the  two  years  prior  to 
going  out  of  business — certainly  in  the  last 
year  while  we  were  public — it  was  still 
something  that  was  a  major  problem  for  us. 

Which  metrics  were  working? 

When  we  went  public,  we  decided  the  crit¬ 
ical  factors  on  which  we  were  going  to 
focus.  Customer  acquisition  was  certainly 
one  of  them.  But  increasing  gross  margins 
was  another.  The  year  we  went  public,  we 
increased  our  gross  margins  by  more  than 
25  percent. 

Leveraging  our  operating  expenses  as  a 
percent  of  sales  revenue  obviously  was 
also  key.  Operating  expenses  were  lever¬ 
aging  down,  so  we  felt  we  had  a  strong 
long-term  business  model.  And  in  capital 
expenditures,  we  were  making  pretty 
strong  improvements. 

But  when  things  started  falling  apart,  we 
were  seen  as  an  e-retailer  that  wasn’t  prof¬ 
itable  yet  that  was  enough  for  investors 
to  say,  “We’re  not  going  to  support  this 
anymore.” 

Did  that  come  as  a  surprise  to  you? 

No,  it  wasn’t  a  surprise,  but  it  was  painful. 
Our  business  model  had  been  working.  We 
were  about  4  years  old  when  we  went  pub¬ 
lic,  we  had  done  five  rounds  of  private 
financing  prior  to  going  public,  and  we 
weren’t  one  of  those  companies  that  were  just 
blowing  money  all  over  the  place. 


When  did  it  get  painful? 

I  think  that  the  last  nine  months  were  par¬ 
ticularly  painful  because  we  were  pretty 
tuned  in  to  the  investment  community. 
When  we  went  public,  we  had  expected 
that  we  would  need  an  additional  round  of 
funding  to  get  profitable.  The  traditional 
strategy  is  that  within  six  months  or  a  year, 
you  can  do  a  secondary  offering. 

Plan  B  was  to  go  to  a  strategic  investor  or 
back  to  other  investors  and  hedge  funds  or 
do  a  private  placement  type  of  investment. 
But  when  the  market  really  started  falling 
apart  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  we  said, 
“Well,  in  the  worst  case  scenario,  we’ll  have 
to  do  some  sort  of  a  down  round.”  That 
wasn’t  what  we  wanted,  but  we  thought,  At 
least  we’ll  be  able  to  raise  money. 

What  was  the  hardest  part? 

We  kept  revising  our  business  model  to 
require  less  cash,  and  people  said  that  they 
liked  the  business  and  were  impressed  with 
what  we  had  done.  But  then  they  were  not 
forthcoming  with  any  kind  of  financial  cap¬ 
ital.  In  hindsight,  I  think  when  you  go  into 
a  slide  like  that,  people  are  concerned  about 
buying  on  the  way  down. 

When  did  you  know  it  was  over? 

There  was  a  gradual  realization  of  how  bad 
things  were  starting  to  get  as  early  as  last  sum¬ 
mer.  When  we  got  the  opportunity  to  go  pub¬ 
lic,  it  was  very  exciting  for  us,  but  we  thought 
that  was  just  the  beginning.  It  was  a  means  for 
us  to  acquire  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  build 
a  great  company— it  wasn’t  our  end  goal. 
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What  changed  in  the  marketplace? 

The  market  just  slipped  away  from  us.  That 
was  incredibly  painful,  because  we  had  hit  all 
the  goals  that  we  said  we  would— sales,  gross 
margins,  repeat  customers — yet  we  were  just 
getting  absolutely  killed  in  the  market. 

It  was  frustrating  because  it  wasn’t  like  we 
were  missing  numbers.  If  we  had  said  we 
were  going  to  grow  three  times  and  only 
grew  one  time,  or  said  we  were  going  to 
reduce  our  customer  acquisition  costs  by 
30  percent  and  costs  had  gone  up,  then  yes, 
we  should  have  gotten  killed.  But  to  get  killed 
after  you  do  everything  you  said  you  would, 
that  hurts.  So  the  last  six  months  were  defi' 
nitely  the  most  painful  of  my  business  career. 

In  addition,  managing  the  people’s  expec- 
tations,  being  honest  with  them  and  open, 
yet  trying  to  keep  them  fired  up  to  execute 
was  just  unbelievably  challenging. 

Did  you  try  to  grow  too  quickly,  expect 
too  much? 

That’s  an  interesting  question.  How  fast 


should  you  grow?  The  gardening  industry  is 
a  $50  billion  category.  There  are  some  very 
real  reasons  why  it’s  a  highly  fragmented 
industry.  In  our  business,  we  had  some  tech¬ 
nology  that  really  changed  the  way  we  played 
the  game.  How  fast  should  a  company  like 
that  grow?  And  how  fast  does  it  need  to  grow 
to  make  sure  that  it  stays  dominant  in  its  cat¬ 
egory  online? 

We  were  tripling  our  size  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  was  something  that  we  felt  was 
pretty  sustainable.  But  we  were  competing  for 
the  attention  of  the  general  consumer  public, 
which  was  getting  barraged  by  an  incredible 
amount  of  marketing  for  all  kinds  of  services 
and  companies.  The  noise  level  was  going 
through  the  roof,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we 
were  all  fighting  for  the  same  customer. 

And  in  the  end? 

We’re  pretty  disciplined  managers.  Because 
we  had  grown  up  as  a  VC-backed  company, 
we  always  had  very  rigorous  budgets,  very 
rigorous  cash  flow.  We  knew  we  would  run 


out  of  money  pretty  early,  at  least  nine 
months  before  it  happened.  But  we  decided 
we  were  not  going  to  run  the  company  off  a 
cliff.  So  we  asked,  “What’s  the  last  point  at 
which  we  can  close  the  company  down,  pay 
off  all  of  our  debts  and  do  an  orderly  shut¬ 
down,  as  opposed  to  filing  bankruptcy?” 

We  had  that  targeted  to  within  a  month. 
Then  as  we  approached  and  went  into  the 
fall,  we  narrowed  it  down  to  a  very  specific 
date.  We  did  three  rounds  of  layoffs  during 
that  period  to  try  to  lower  our  expenses 
and  lower  our  business  model  burn  rate. 

Then  we  said,  “If  we  don’t  get  this  business 
financed  by  November  15— in  other  words,  if 
we  don’t  have  a  term  sheet  for  a  meaningful 
amount  of  money — then  we’re  going  to  have 
to  shut  it  down.  We  told  our  board  that,  and 
we  told  everyone  else— all  the  other  potential 
investors.  We  were  pretty  open  about  it.  We 
thought  that  was  important  after  five  years  of 
hard  work  and  building  good  reputations 
with  investors,  bankers,  suppliers,  customers 
and  certainly  with  the  employees. 

So  we  worked  right  until  the  last  minute, 
trying  to  get  financing  done.  When  we  real¬ 
ized  there  were  no  good  financial  prospects— 
there  was  still  some  potential,  but  nothing 
that  was  solid  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to 
change  our  strategy— we  said,  “OK,  it’s  time.” 

Was  anybody  burned  in  the  demise? 

Sure.  The  shareholders.  I  think  that  by  and 
large  we  treated  our  creditors  very  fairly. 
We  tried  to  be  open  with  them,  and  I  think 
we  did  a  very  good  job  of  settling  all  our 
trade  debt.  I  think  our  suppliers  were  dis¬ 
appointed  that  they  were  losing  our  busi¬ 
ness,  but  I  think  they  were  pleased  with 
how  we  proceeded.  We  kind  of  bent  over 
backward  to  make  sure  that  we  took  care  of 
the  customers  as  well  as  we  could. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  people  that  got 
the  short  end,  unfortunately,  were  the  equity 
investors.  Those  are  the  people  who  by  defi- 
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nition  are  in  the  highest  risk  position  in  the 
cap  table.  Being  a  major  shareholder  myself, 
I  know  the  pain  of  having  the  shares  go  to 
near  zero.  So  those  were  the  people  who  lost. 


Had  you  made  a  contingency  plan, 
would  you  still  be  here? 

That’s  a  tough  one.  Hindsight  is  20-20.  We 
had  been  successful  for  five  years  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  business.  I  was  a  realist  and  thought 
that  when  we  went  public,  it  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  company.  We  made 
plans  even  then  that  provided  for  raising 
money  if  things  weren’t  great.  But  we  never 
made  a  plan  that  accounted  for  literally 
running  out  of  money.  That’s  pretty  dire.  It 
was  hard  to  imagine  that  there  would  be 
that  strong  of  a  reaction  reversal  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  But  that’s  pretty  much  what  happened. 


Are  there  lessons  learned? 

We  made  a  conscious  decision  to  invest  in 
the  business  strategy  to  make  us  a  dominant 
player  in  our  space.  Everyone  said  we  should 
do  that.  We  had  built  an  extremely  good 
organization  with  very  high  levels  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  creating  a  compelling  shop¬ 
ping  experience  for  our  customers.  Suddenly, 
we  went  into  complete  hunker-down  mode 
where  we  dramatically  cut  back  services, 
really  pared  our  customer  solutions  group 
down  to  the  bone  and  dramatically  cut  our 
technology  investments.  But  then  you  have 
to  wonder,  “Haven’t  we  now  potentially 
neutered  our  site  to  the  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  a  compelling  shopping  experience?” 

I  think  it  would  have  been  a  situation 
where  the  investors  said,  “I’m  not  going  to 
invest  in  the  second-best  gardening  site,  or 
a  site  that  is  kind  of  interesting  but  not 
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great.”  They  want  to  invest  in  the  best. 
That’s  what  we  gave  them,  and  that’s  what 
we  gave  our  customers. 

So,  if  you  had  it  to  do  all  over  again...? 

Obviously,  we  couldn’t  have  predicted  the 
market.  I  think  we  could  have  been  even 
more  rigorous  in  terms  of  focusing  on  the 
absolute  core  parts  of  the  business — not  on 
the  50  things  that  we  could  do  to  make  the 
site  great,  the  cool  operational  things  that 
we  could  pull  off  on  the  supply  chain  or  the 
great  marketing  that  we  could  do.  But  focus 
on  the  most  essential  things  that  are  going 
to  make  the  site  and  the  experience  com¬ 
pelling  for  customers,  then  build  an  organi¬ 
zation  around  that  that  is  very  lean. 

What's  next? 

Recharging  the  batteries,  certainly.  Figure  out 
what  we  learned.  So  I’ll  take  some  time  off, 


but  I’ll  also  talk  to  other  people  who  are  in 
this  space — people  who  have  failed,  people 
who  are  still  alive— and  see  if  some  of  the  big 
problems  that  we  had  were  common  across 
some  of  these  other  companies.  If  they  are, 
maybe  it’s  an  area  that,  having  banged  our 
head  against  that  particular  wall  for  five 
years  and  having  some  expertise  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  a  technology  perspective,  we  could 
use  to  help  solve  some  problems. 

I  think  we’ve  learned  as  a  team  that  we  are 
very  good  at  building  things,  and  that’s  some¬ 
thing  I  want  to  get  back  to.  I  want  to  have  that 
energy  of  having  an  idea  that  I’m  passionate 
about,  starting  from  ground  zero  and  growing 
it,  because  that  was  something  that  was  an 
incredible  opportunity  at  Garden.com.  I  loved 
that.  I  definitely  want  to  do  that  again.  PI 


Do  you  have  a  dotcom  post  mortem  to  share?  Send  your 
comments  to  letters@darwinmag.com . 
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GETTING  ALIGNMENT  RIGHT 

TIMES  OF  ECONOMIC  UNCERTAINTY  are  also  times  of  great 


opportunity.  They  force  us  to  rethink  our  strategies  and  visions,  to  re¬ 
examine  how  we  deploy  our  resources,  and  to  jettison  marginal  areas  of 


the  business  and  focus  on  those  contributing  most  to  the  bottom  line.  It's 


often  during  this  rethinking  process  that  we  hit  upon  new  ways  of  work¬ 
ing  together  that  in  turn  create  imaginative,  breakthrough  models. 

DIFFERENT  VOICES/SHARED  VISIONS:  GETTING  ALIGNMENT 
RIGHT,  October  14  -  16,  2001  at  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort  in 
Rancho  Mirage,  CA,  lets  senior  technology  and  business  executives 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  them  and  share  new  approaches.  Our  pre¬ 
senters  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  senior  executives  who  are  finding  new 
ways  of  energizing  and  mobilizing  IT  and  business  units.  They  are  forming 
shared  visions  that  create  new  value,  a  higher  ROI,  and  more  strategic 
deployment  of  technology. 

This  October  also  marks  a  special  milestone:  our  25th  CIO  Perspectives® 
conference.  Do  plan  to  join  us,  and  add  your  voice  to  the  vision. 


For  more  information,  call  800-355-0246,  or  visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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GETTING  ALIGNMENT  RIGHT 


CIOs  and  CXOs: 

Get  off-campus  and  spend 
some  quality  time,  engage 
in  serious  discussions 
and  take  advantage  of 
networking  and  other 
bonding  activities.  Call  us  at 
800  366-0246;  or  visit  us  at 
www.cio.com/conferences. 


THE  INTERNET  and  related  technologies  have  spawned  entirely  new  business 
methods  and  models;  virtually  every  organization  has  new  e-business  units 
headed  by  managers  with  titles  unknown  just  a  few  years  ago.  CEOs,  CFOs  and 
other  CXOs  have  more  to  say  about  the  technology  decision-making  process, 
while  CIOs  are  expected  to  contribute  more  to  the  business  strategy.  The  defi¬ 
nitions  of  customer  and  partner  have  changed  —  and  their  expectations  of  your 
company  have  changed  as  well. 

Today's  economy  is  putting  even  greater  pressures  on  IT  and  business  to  be  in 
closer  alignment.  Companies  are  placing  a  heavier  burden  on  IT  to  help  launch 
initiatives  that  focus  on  the  customer,  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities,  bolT 
ster  the  bottom  line,  and  improve  cost  efficiencies  in  existing  operations. 

These  efforts  require  solid  strategies,  clear  prioritization,  the  understanding 
and  buy-in  from  traditional  and  e-business  units,  and  the  right  infrastructure  and 
resources  in  place  to  support  it  all.  Turf  wars  and  finger-pointing  definitely  won't 
cut  it;  success  will  only  come  when  different  voices  embrace  shared  visions. 
Executives  in  both  business  and  IT  camps  need  to  create  an  environment,  and 
fashion  a  partnership  and  process  to  make  this  happen. 

For  our  25th  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  we've  tailored  an  agenda  to  help 
CIOs  and  CXOs  meet  the  new  challenges  and  take  advantage  of  the  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Learn  how  to  "get  it  right"  from  the  different  voices  and  experiences  of 
top  business  and  technology  executives,  and  move  on  to  create  your  own  suc¬ 
cess  stories  born  of  your  shared  visions. 

We'll  also  have  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  existing  bonds  and  develop  new 
ones  during  the  Sunday  morning  golf  tournament,  at  informal  breakfast  round¬ 
tables,  lunches,  receptions,  our  Tuesday  night  Harvest  Moon  CIO  dinner,  and  at 
other  hospitality  events. 

Join  us  at  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort,  in  the  heart  of  the  world-renowned 
Palm  Springs  area,  for  a  spectacular  desert  setting  surrounded  by  breathtaking 
mountain  ranges. 


Sharing  their  voices 

and  visions  with  us: 

ANDREA  ANANIA,  senior  vice  president  &  CIO,  Cigna  Corp.,  on  how  you  align  IT  to 
deliver  strategic  applications  rapidly  and  get  the  most  out  of  the  money  being  spent. 

DR.  RICK  BRINKMAN,  psychologist,  holistic  medicine  doctor,  comedian,  and  co¬ 
author  of  Dealing  With  People  You  Can't  Stand  —  How  to  Bring  Out  the  Best  in 
People  at  Their  Worst.  (Serious  stuff,  in  a  funny  package.) 

ROBERT  COHEN,  vice  president  &  CIO,  and  DR.  JAMES  PUSEY,  vice  president  of 
marketing,  AstraZeneca,  on  the  prerequisites,  process  and  benefits  of  co-evolving 
business  and  IT  strategies. 

J.  BRIAN  FERGUSON,  president,  Chemicals  Group,  and  ROGER  K.  MOWEN,  vice 
president,  Global  Customer  Services  Group  &  CIO,  Eastman  Chemical,  on  develop¬ 
ing  relationships  that  enable  the  business  to  grow. 

MARTHA  HELLER,  the  force  behind  www.cio. corn's  Sound  Off,  and  now  director  of  its 
Best  Practice  Exchange.  She  brings  along  a  panel  of  CIOs  willing  to  share  both 
visions  and  nightmares. 

JANEY  PLACE,  executive  vice  president,  E-Commerce  Strategy,  Mellon  Financial 
Corporation,  on  how  you  get  everyone  to  understand,  accept  and  begin  acting 
in  new  roles  when  it  comes  to  e-business. 

RICK  SWANBORG,  president  and  founder  of  ICEX.  In  his  time,  a  manager,  consultant, 
researcher,  and  entrepreneur;  now,  head  of  a  research  and  content  management 
firm  dedicated  to  helping  business  leaders  make  better  decisions  on  leveraging 
information  technology. 

BRUCE  TULGAN,  author  of  Winning  the  Talent  Wars,  on  the  new  attitudes  of  Generations 
X  and  Y  toward  the  traditional  employment  relationship,  and  what  these  very  differ¬ 
ent  voices  can  contribute  to  our  organizations. 

DR.  JAMES  WETHERBE,  our  conference  moderator,  professor  of  IT  at  Texas  Tech 
University,  on  aligning  clicks  with  bricks  strategies. 

Plus  special  addresses  by: 

CLAYTON  CHRISTENSEN,  author  of  The  Innovator's  Dilemma,  and  professor  at 

the  Harvard  Business  School,  on  how  established  companies  can  use  disruptive 
innovations  to  create  new  growth  opportunities. 

DR.  DENNIS  N.  T.  PERKINS,  author  of  Leading  at  the  Edge:  Leadership  Lessons 
from  the  Extraordinary  Saga  of  Shackleton's  Antarctic  Expedition,  sharing  what 
voices  from  the  past  can  teach  us  about  a  group  that  remained  cohesive, 
congenial,  and  mercifully  alive  despite  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles. 
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NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE  ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  between 
8am  -  5pm  PST  at  760  328-5955  and  identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO 
conference  to  receive  the  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  for  government/military  participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee 
your  room  with  a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will 
be  released  on  Sept.  21,  2001.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and 
charges  are  your  responsibility.  If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not 
received  within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will 
be  released  from  the  CIO  room  block. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee 

includes  conference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate  Host  displays, 
conference  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment. 
Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  responsibility.  Please  note 
that  submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the 
attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

All  cancellations  or  substitutions  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may 

cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up  to  Sept.  14,  2001 
without  penalty.  A  $350  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations 
between  Sept.  15  -  Sept.  28,  2001.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for 
cancellations  after  September  28,  2001  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a 
substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any 
registrant.  All  cancellations  must  be  received  in  writing. 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  conference, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


ROBAUD 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

O  IT  PRACTITIONER/EXECUTIVE  =  $2,680 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another 
executive  position  other  than  those  listed  below. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $3,000 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your  hotel 
reservations,  CIO  will  make  them  for  you. 

Arrival  Date _  Departure  date _ 

□  SALE8/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  or  consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT 
vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable  by  company 
check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $350 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any 
conference-related  functions  including  all  scheduled  meals, 
receptions,  entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  and  planned 
companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not  included. 


PAYMENT 


O  Check  enclosed,  mail  to:  Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media  Inc., 

Box  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


O  P.O.#  _ 

(A  complete  Purchase  Order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 

□  AMEX  O  Visa  O  MC  Exp.  _ 

O  Credit  Card  # _ 

Signature _ 

O  I  am  not  staying  at  the  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort. 

Name  of  alternate  hotel  _ 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at 
www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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PC  Primer 


USB  PORT  USB  has  sev¬ 
eral  advantages  over  serial 
and  parallel  ports:  It's  faster, 
you  don't  have  to  turn  the 
computer  off  to  plug  in  a  new 
device,  and  you  can  connect 
multiple  devices  to  a  single 
USB  port  using  a  hub. 


SERIAL  PORT  The  serial 
port  was  one  of  the  first 
ways  PCs  had  to  connect  to 
peripherals  such  as  a  mouse 
and  modem.  But  its  slow 
data  transfer  speed  is 
rapidly  making  the  serial 
port  obsolete. 


PARALLEL  PORT  Like  the  serial 
port,  the  parallel  port  was  one  of  the 
first  connectors  on  early  PCs.  Unlike 
the  slower  serial  port,  the  parallel 
port  lets  the  computer  send  sets  of 
data  down  the  pipe  all  at  once,  mak¬ 
ing  it  better  suited  for  devices  such 
as  printers  and  scanners.  But  it's  still 
far  slower  than  USB. 


The  central  pro¬ 
cessing  unit  is  the  brains  of  your 
PC.  The  CPU  is  designed  to  take 
software  instructions  and  do  some¬ 
thing  with  them.  By  combining  lots 
of  these  instructions  very  quickly, 
the  CPU  can  execute  complex  appli¬ 
cations,  such  as  running  a  word 
processor  or  playing  a  video  game. 


SUMS 


This  is  where 


software  applications  reside  while 
they're  running.  Adding  more 
memory  to  a  computer  lets  it  run 
more  applications  at  once  and  run 
them  faster.  While  many  CPUs  have 
some  memory  built  in,  it's  gener¬ 
ally  too  small  to  do  much  real  work. 
For  that  reason,  PCs  always  have 
some  sort  of  random  access  mem¬ 
ory  (RAM)  on  board.  (The  RAM  is 
measured  in  megabytes,  or  MB.) 
The  memory  acts  as  the  holding 
cell  between  your  hard  drive  and 
your  CPU. 

If  all  you  had 

was  your  system's  RAM,  you  would 
not  be  able  to  store  many  appli¬ 
cations— and  they'd  disappear 
every  time  you  turned  off  the 
system.  Hard  drives  can  store  huge 
amounts  of  data  (many  gigabytes) 
on  rapidly  spinning  magnetic  disks. 
When  the  CPU  needs  a  certain  piece 
of  a  program,  it  sends  a  request  to 
the  hard  drive  and  then  stores  the 
relevant  information  in  RAM.  Hard 
drives  keep  data  safe,  even  when 
you  turn  off  your  computer. 


CD-  OR  DVD-ROM  DRIVE 

These  drives  use  optical  media 
that  reflects  a  data-reading 
laser  beam.  Special  drives 
(called  CD-R  or  CD-RW)  let 
users  "burn"  data  (including 
music)  onto  discs. 


LAPTOP  LINGO  If  you're  like  most  executives,  understanding  the  various  parts 
of  a  computer  and  what  they  do  is  about  as  appealing  as  being  the  first  person  to 
step  out  onto  the  dance  floor  at  your  company's  summer  party.  Darwin  feels  your 
pain.  To  help,  here's  a  quick  primer  on  your  computer's  fundamentals. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 


PC  CARD  SLOT  This  slot  provides  an  easy  way 
to  expand  the  capabilities  of  a  laptop.  By  inserting 
a  credit  card-size  device  into  the  slot,  you  can  add 
things  such  as  more  memory,  network  adapters 
(which  connect  computers  to  a  network)  and  video 
capture  cards  (which  let  you  transfer  images  from 
a  video  camera  to  a  hard  drive). 


►  Toshiba  Tecra  8200 
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Martini  with  Your  Safari? 


j  Many  moons  ago,  I  spent  the  spring  semester  of  my  junior  year  study¬ 
ing  in  Kenya.  My  classmates  and  I  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  scaling  cloud-nipping 
mountain  peaks,  camping  out  in  the  great  safari  parks  and  earnestly  speaking  Swahili  with  any 
Kenyan  willing  to  indulge  us.  We  hitchhiked  with  abandon  and  thought  nothing  of  staying  in 
hotels  where  $2  got  you  a  bed  and  a  good  number  of  many-legged  bugs  as  bedmates. 

Probably  few  readers  wish  to  re-create  my  travels,  and  frankly,  neither  do  I.  To  find  out  how  to 
travel  the  continent  executive-style,  we  contacted  Oak  Brook,  III. -based  Abercrombie  &  Kent 
(A&K),  one  of  the  oldest,  most  esteemed  travel  companies  operating  in  Africa.  The  company 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  safaris  to  east  and  southern  Africa.  Here's  a  sampling  that  should  appeal 
to  single  adventurers,  couples  and  those  with  families  in  tow.  -Todd  Datz 


East  African  Hemingway 

This  15-day  trip  through  Kenya  and  Tanzania  offers  some  of  the  best  game¬ 
viewing  in  the  world.  The  safari  begins  in  Nairobi,  then  whisks  you  to  Amboseli 
National  Park,  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  After  a  couple  of  days  in 
search  of  the  Big  Five  (lion,  buffalo,  rhino,  elephant  and  leopard),  it's  off  to  Tan¬ 
zania's  famed  Serengeti  National  Park  and  Ngorongoro  Crater  for  more  animal¬ 
gazing.  The  trip  ends  in  Kenya's  famed  Masai  Mara  Game  Reserve. 

►  Price:  $7,390  to  $8,190* 


Wings  over  Botswana 

Botswana  lies  along  South  Africa's  northern  border.  The  country  is  serious 
about  preserving  its  pristine  environment:  20  percent  of  the  land  is  set  aside  as 
national  parks.  The  highlight  of  this  12-day  excursion  is  the  three-day  visit  to 
the  remote  Okavango  Delta,  the  "Jewel  of  the  Kalahari."  The  Delta  is  an  oasis 
of  wetland  wilderness— filled  with  birds,  animals  and  exotic  plants  — which  you 
can  soak  up  via  mokoros  (dugout  canoes).  The  trip  ends  at  the  thunderous 
spectacle  of  Victoria  Falls,  which,  if  you're  in  an  aerial  frame  of  mind,  you  can 
view  by  plane  or  helicopter. 

►  Price:  $4,570  to  $5,190* 


LIVIN'  LARGE 

ACCOMMODATIONS 
If  you  don't  enjoy  roughing 
it,  have  no  fear  — comfort 
rules  on  the  savanna.  Aber¬ 
crombie  &  Kent  puts  you  up 
in  cushy  hotels  (when  in 
cities)  and  lodges.  On  the 
Hemingway  safaris,  you'll 
stay  in  luxury  tents,  com¬ 
plete  with  beds,  hot  show¬ 
ers  and  private  bathrooms. 

FOOD 

Skilled  chefs  will  keep  you 
overly  nourished.  Lunch 
might  include  curried 
chicken,  cold  salads  and  fresh  fruits.  The  dinner 
entree  could  be  steak  in  red  wine  sauce,  followed 
by  chocolate  mousse.  The  daily  afternoon  tea 
includes  cakes  and  cookies,  and  evening  cocktails 
are  enjoyed  around  a  roaring  campfire. 


Kenya  Family  Safari 

Sure,  Disneyworld's  Animal  Kingdom  has  a  few  animals,  but  why  not  let  the 
kids  enjoy  the  real  action.  A&K's  family  safaris  include  a  children's  coordinator 
who  helps  educate  the  kids  on  native  wildlife,  crafts  and  groups  such  as  the 
Maasai.  But  lest  you  think  the  15-day  trip  revolves  around  children  24/7,  relax 
(perhaps  with  a  cold  Tusker  beer).  Stops  include  Amboseli  National  Park  and 
the  Samburu  and  Masai  Mara  Game  Reserves. 

►  Price:  $4,495  (adults),  $2,995  to  $3,370  (children)* 


*Prices  do  not  include  airfare.  For  more  information,  check  out 
www.  abercrombiekent.  com . 
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GAME  VIEWING 

You'll  savor  the  memories  for  years  after  you 
cruise  the  plains  in  open-top  vehicles,  stopping  to 
watch  lion  cubs  wrestle  or  cheetahs  pursue  Thom¬ 
son  gazelles  at  highway  speeds.  Everyone  is  guar¬ 
anteed  a  window  seat,  and  because  A&K  has 
exclusive  arrangements  with  private  reserves  in 
many  of  its  destinations,  you'll  avoid  having  to 
click  photos  of  a  black  rhino  with  15  safari  buses 
in  the  background.  "We  want  you  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  wildlife  and  beauty  but  not  see  other 
visitors,"  says  Pamela  Lassers,  a  spokeswoman 
for  Abercrombie  &  Kent. 


LOOKING  FOR  POWERFUL  SOFTWARE 
TO  INTEGRATE  YOUR  CORPORATE  AND 
CUSTOMER  DATA  IN  REAL-TIME? 


DataMirror. 
Integrate 
Oracle 
DB2  UDB 
SQL  Server 
Sybase 
SAP 
PeopleSoft 
J.D.  Edwards 
CRM 
Now. 
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Corporate  and  customer  data  buried  in  incompatible 
systems  is  worthless  unless  it  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  accessed  by  all  who  need  it  -  employees, 

business  partners  and  customers.  Only  with  real-time, 
bi-directional  data  integration  technology  can 
companies  realize  the  full  potential  of  their  business 
intelligence,  CRM  and  e-Business  initiatives. 

DataMirror  real-time  data  integration  software  rapidly 
integrates  enterprise  applications  and  databases  to 
help  keep  corporate  and  customer  data  accessible  and 
available  24/7.  DataMirror  software  helps  companies 
achieve  21st  Century  competitiveness  -  empowering 
users  with  real-time  data  such  as  inventory  levels, 
delivery  schedules  and  order  status  that  can  be 
difficult  to  access. 

Powerful  DataMirror  solutions  transform  the 
experience  of  doing  business  with  the  end-to-end 
integration  and  out-of-the-box  flexibility  required  to 
help  people  work  faster  and  smarter  now. 


m  DATAMIRROR  RESOURCE  CENTER 

SOFTWARE  I  SOLUTIONS  I  BEST  PRACTICES 
www.datamirror.com/resourcecenter 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  1  800  362-5955 


DataMirror 

The  experience  of  now.  “ 


Copyright  ©  2001  DataMirror  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  DataMirror  and  The  experience  of  now  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  DataMirror  Corporation. 
All  other  brand  or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Home  Not  Alone 


WEB  SECURITY  The  Bradys  had  their  Alice,  and 
Wooster  had  his  Jeeves.  But  if  you  can't  afford  a 
housekeeper  or  butler  to  tend  your  home  and  get 
you  out  of  amusingly  contrived  situations,  don't 
worry.  You  now  have  access  to  the  next  best 
thing  — Xanboo,  a  smart  home  management  system 
that  lets  users  monitor  and  control  their  premise 
from  almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Unlike  a  basic  alarm  system,  Xanboo  can  detect 
motion  both  inside  and  outside  the  home,  interrup¬ 
tions  in  power,  changes  in  temperature,  the  presence 
of  water  from  a  leaky  pipe  and  sudden  noises  like 
glass  breaking.  Xanboo  users  (as  well  as  the  police  or 
a  neighbor  if  desired)  are  immediately  notified  of  any 
event  via  e-mail,  a  text-messaging  phone,  pager  or 
PDA  so  that  quick  action  can  be  taken. 

Users  can  also  log  on  to  www.xanboo.com  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  what's  going  on  inside  their  home  (Phew, 
my  diamonds  are  still  there!)  and  to  make  changes  to 
controls— for  example,  turning  on  the  lights  or  turning 
up  the  heat  to  prevent  pipes  from  freezing.  The  basic 
system,  which  costs  $179.95  plus  a  $9.95  per  month 
service  fee,  comes  with  a  color  video  camera  with 
built-in  microphone,  audio  and  motion  sensors,  and 
the  system  software. 

The  system  is  also  good  for  handling  more  mun¬ 
dane  problems.  If  a  child  gets  dropped  off  at  home 
early,  a  working  parent  can  log  on  to  the  site,  unlock 
the  front  door  for  the  child  and  then  virtually  baby-sit 
junior  until  someone  gets  home.  Of  course  it's  also 
easy  to  see  how  a  system  like  this  could  get  a  little 
addictive  — at  least  for  those  of  you  who  wonder 
what  your  dog  does  all  day  long.  -Daintry  Duffy 


Atomic  Modeling 

Place  to  Space:  Migrating  to  eBusiness  Models 

By  Peter  Weill  and  Michael  Vitale  j  Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2001 

IF  YOU  DIDN'T  KNOW  IT  ALREADY,  YOUR  COMPETITORS  ARE  USING  THE  WEB 
to  lure  customers  away  from  you.  To  stop  the  poaching,  you  need  to  figure  out 
how  your  business  can  use  the  Web  to  keep  customers  happy.  Place  to  Space: 
Migrating  to  eBusiness  Models  is  a  good  place  to  start.  The  book  looks  at  a 
variety  of  what  the  authors  call  atomic  e-business  models  — such  as  direct-to- 
consumer,  full-service  provider  and  shared  infrastructure— and  helps  identify 
which  model  or  models  might  be  right  for  your  business. 

There  are  numerous  case  studies— CDNow,  Cisco,  GE  Supply  Co.  and  Lonely 
Planet  Publications,  to  name  a  few  — that  the  authors  use  to  illustrate  the  good,  the 
bad  and  the  ugly  of  launching  e-business  initiatives.  To  illustrate  the  bad,  online 
retailer  CDNow  (direct-to-customer  model)  quickly  came  out  of  the  gates  with  a 
successful  IPO,  but  it  wasn't  long  before  Amazon.com  began  selling  CDs  and 
stormed  ahead.  The  advent  of  downloadable  MP3  music  files  also  hurt  the  com¬ 
pany.  Ultimately,  CDNow's  first-mover  advantage  disintegrated,  and  with  high  cus¬ 
tomer  acquisition  costs,  elusive  profits  and  a  lack  of  other  product  offerings,  the 
future  of  the  company  is  not  rosy.  This  and  other  examples  in  the  book  may  help 
other  companies  avoid  similar  downfalls. 

- Kathleen  S.  Carr 
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Destroy  and  Conquer 

Creative  Destruction:  Why  Companies  That  Are  Built 
to  Last  Underperform  the  Market— and  How  to 
Successfully  Transform  Them 

By  Richard  Foster  and  Sarah  Kaplan  |  Doubleday,  2001 

SICK  OF  BUSINESS  BOOKS  THAT  LIONIZE  BIG  MULTINATIONAL 
corporations  like  GM,  IBM  and  Procter  &  Gamble?  Then  you'll 
appreciate  the  way  that  Creative  Destruction  deflates  the  "bigger  is  better"  theory 
of  corporate  survival. 

According  to  the  authors,  most  of  today's  large  companies  are  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  built  on  the  assumption  of  continuity  rather  than  the  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  discontinuity  that  drives  today's  markets.  The  book  points  to  a 
company's  ability  to  deconstruct,  transform  and  rebuild  its  own  business  model 
and  corporate  culture  — an  almost  impossible  task  for  the  corporate  behemoths 
that  are  built  to  last  rather  than  change  — as  the  key  to  outperforming  the  markets. 
An  example  was  IBM's  inability  to  recognize  in  the  1980s  that  the  market  was 
shifting  toward  PCs,  a  failure  that  the  book  chalks  up  to  Big  Blue  stubbornly  cling¬ 
ing  to  a  belief  in  gradual  and  incremental  change.  Today's  companies  need  to 
"evolve  quickly  rather  than  simply  operate  well."  The  authors  point  to  Coming's 
willingness  to  expand  into  noncore  areas  such  as  optical  fiber  technology  and 
Enron's  facility  at  pulling  out  of  unprofitable  markets  as  examples  of  successful 
creative  destruction.  Foster  and  Kaplan,  both  at  management  consultancy  McKin- 
sey  Et  Co.,  base  their  assertions  on  research  conducted  on  more  than  1,000  com¬ 
panies  in  15  different  industries  during  a  36-year  period.  The  book  is  chock-full  of 
anecdotes,  graphical  evidence  and  a  good  dose  of  insight  from  CEOs. 

-Daintry  Duffy 
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WHAT  CONNECTS  YOU  CAN  ALSO  CONFINE  YOU.  our  software 

solutions  provide  the  freedom  to  conduct  business  in  any  environment  you  choose,  using  multi¬ 
channel  computing  across  multiple  platforms  with  multiple  devices.  Don't  be  held  hostage 
by  old  technology.  Let  us  set  your  business  free.  Call  (800)  996-2582  or  visit  www.cysive.com 

©2001  Cysivc,  Inc.  Cysive.  is  a  trademark  of  Cysive,  Inc. 
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TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE  By  Meg  Mitchell  Moore 


What  Is  a  Digital  Signature? 


THERE'S  IMO  SIMPLE  DEFINITION  FOR  "DIGITAL 

signature,”  but  if  there  were,  it  might  go  something  like 
this:  a  cryptographic  method  of  communication  that 
authenticates  transactions  taking  place  over  the  Inter- 
net.  No  problem,  right? 

Basically,  the  idea  behind  digital  signatures  is  the 
same  as  your  handwritten  signature.  You  use  it  to 
authenticate  the  fact  that  you  promised  something  that 
you  can’t  take  back  later.  A  digital  signature  doesn’t 
involve  signing  something  with  a  pen  and  paper  then 
sending  it  over  the  Internet.  But  like  a  paper  signature, 
it  attaches  the  identity  of  the  signer  to  a  transaction. 
Having  a  digital  certificate  is  like  using  your  driver’s 
license  to  verify  your  identity.  You  may  have  obtained 
your  license  from  Maryland,  for  example,  but  your 
Maryland  license  lets  you  drive  in  Nevada  and  Florida. 
Similarly,  your  digital  certificate  proves  your  online 
identity  to  anybody  who  accepts  it. 

How  do  I  create  a  signature  digitally? 

Digital  signatures  require  the  use  of  public-key  cryp¬ 
tography.  If  you  are  going  to  sign  something  digitally, 


you  need  to  obtain  both  a  public  key  and  a  private  key. 
The  private  key  is  something  you  keep  entirely  to  your¬ 
self.  You  sign  the  document  using  your  private  key— 
which  is  really  just  a  kind  of  code — then  you  give  the 
person  (the  merchant  of  the  website  where  you  bought 
something  or  the  bank  lending  you  money  to  buy  a 
house)  who  needs  to  verify  your  signature  your  corre¬ 
sponding  public  key.  He  uses  your  public  key  to  make 
sure  you  are  who  you  say  you  are.  The  public  key  and 
private  key  are  related,  but  only  mathematically,  so 
knowing  the  public  key  makes  it  possible  to  verify  your 
signature  without  knowing  your  private  key.  In  fact,  it’s 
nearly  impossible  to  figure  out  your  private  key  from 
your  public  key. 

Where  do  I  get  a  private  key  and  a  public  key? 

You  need  to  obtain  something  called  a  digital  certificate. 
For  that,  you  go  to  a  certificate  issuer,  which  will  give 
you  a  digital  certificate  that  says,  in  effect,  “Here  is 
Mike,  and  here  is  his  public  key.  Anything  he  signs 
with  his  corresponding  private  key  is  valid.”  When  you 
buy  something  online  and  digitally  sign  the  transaction, 
you  provide  the  merchant  with  your  digital  certificate. 
If  the  merchant  trusts  the  issuer  of  the  certificate,  he 
uses  the  certificate  to  verify  your  signature. 

So  that's  my  public  key.  Where  do  I  get  my 
private  key? 

Often  the  authority  that  provides  you  with  a  digital  cer¬ 
tificate  will  also  provide  you  with  a  private  key.  Cer¬ 
tain  computer  systems  will  let  you  generate  your  own 
private  key,  but  be  careful!  That  is  where  the  potential 
for  fraud  comes  in.  It’s  considered  impossible  to  forge 
a  digital  signature  the  way  one  can  forge  a  paper  signa¬ 
ture,  but  if  you  are  careless  with  your  private  key — leav¬ 
ing  it  unprotected  on  your  desktop,  for  instance — it’s 
possible  for  you  to  compromise  its  integrity. 

Who  issues  the  certificates? 

Certain  organizations  want  to  become  authorities  in 
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issuing  digital  certificates.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  for 
example,  is  in  the  process  of  unveiling  a  program  to  issue 
digital  certificates.  It’s  likely  that  banks  and  credit  card 
companies  will  also  be  interested  in  doing  the  same. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  business  world? 

The  implications  for  digital  signatures  and  e-commerce 
are  enormous.  Here’s  a  simple  example.  Let’s  say 
Mickey  Mouse  buys  a  pound  of  cheddar  on 
www.cheese.com,  then  denies  he  bought  it.  The  cheese 
merchant  is  stuck  with  the  bill  because  there’s  no  way 
to  prove  absolutely  that  Mickey  made  the  purchase — 
somebody  else  could  have  used  Mickey’s  password  or 
his  credit  card  number. 

Such  repudiations  end  up  costing  merchants  money, 
which  makes  them  raise  prices  to  cover  the  costs  of 


So  my  digital  signature  will  also  become  my 
password? 

That’s  right.  Let’s  go  back  to  Mickey.  When  The  New 
York  Times  asks  him  to  choose  a  name  and  password 
for  his  free  subscription,  maybe  he  chooses  “mmouse” 
with  the  password  “cheese.”  At  The  Wall  Street  Journal's 
site,  he  calls  himself  “mickeythemouse”  with  the  pass¬ 
word  “minnieforever.”  If  Mickey  had  a  digital  signa¬ 
ture,  he  could  use  that  to  identify  himself  to  all  of 
those  sites. 

Are  digital  signatures  legally  binding? 

Yes.  In  June  2000  former  President  Clinton  signed  the 
Electronic  Signatures  in  Global  and  National  Com¬ 
merce  Act  (E-Sign)  into  law.  E-Sign  gave  digital  signa¬ 
tures  the  same  power  as  handwritten  ones.  But  that 


Everything  that  requires  a  paper  signature  can  move 
online,  making  transactions  smoother,  faster,  more 
secure  and  less  expensive. 


fraud,  which,  in  turn,  hurts  honest  consumers.  But  if 
Mickey  had  used  a  digital  signature  when  he  made  his 
purchase,  the  merchant  could  prove  that  Mickey 
bought  the  cheese. 

Using  digital  signatures  opens  up  opportunities  in 
other  areas  as  well:  trading  stocks,  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  medical  records,  applying  for  mortgages.  All 
of  the  things  that  require  a  paper  signature  can  poten¬ 
tially  move  online,  making  transactions  smoother, 
faster,  more  secure  and  less  expensive. 

It  all  sounds  so  complicated.  Isn't  it  easier  just 
to  do  it  the  way  we  do  it  now? 

Actually,  the  way  we  do  things  now  is  pretty  compli¬ 
cated — not  just  buying  things  on  the  Web,  but  traveling 
around  it  too.  Imagine  if  you  walked  into  a  mall,  and 
each  store  required  that  you  use  a  different  kind  of  cur¬ 
rency — dollars  at  Banana  Republic,  pesos  at  Sears.  That 
would  be  unacceptable  to  you.  But  essentially  that’s  what 
it’s  like  today  with  websites  that  require  passwords.  You 
have  a  separate  identity  for  each  website  you  visit. 
Worse,  you  need  to  remember  all  of  them,  or  save  them 
on  your  computer,  which  is  about  as  secure  as  walking 
around  New  York  City  with  your  wallet  taped  to  your 
back.  Digital  signatures  will  allow  us  to  have  one  single, 
verifiable  identity  that  follows  us  around  the  Web. 


monumental  step  didn’t  change  the  world  as  many  of 
its  backers  thought  it  would. 

Why  not? 

Because  digital  signature  technology  is  grounded  in 
the  world  of  cryptography,  it  has  a  ways  to  go  before 
it’s  really  easy  for  the  average  consumer  to  use.  Also, 
there  are  costs  associated  with  digital  signatures  for 
both  businesses  and  consumers.  When  these  costs 
start  to  decline,  adoption  rates  will  likely  rise.  But  it 
might  be  slow  going,  because  the  use  of  digital  signa¬ 
tures  involves  a  host  of  legal  issues  that  will  likely  raise 
new  questions. 

Should  my  company  buy  a  digital  signature  infra¬ 
structure  today? 

In  most  cases  your  company  spends  a  lot  on  your  user 
ID-password  infrastructure,  and  simply  can’t  afford  yet 
another  security  infrastructure.  One  option  is  to  look 
for  products  (the  Practical  PKI  Appliance  from  Single- 
SignOn.Net,  for  example)  that  provide  support  for 
both  user  ID-password  authentication  and  digital  sig¬ 
natures,  all  in  one  reusable  package, 


Have  a  digital  signature  experience  you  want  to  share?  Let  us  know  at 
learning@darwinmag.  com. 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  technology  media, 
research  and  event  company.  Founded  in  1964, 

IDG  had  2000  revenues  of  $3.1  billion  and  has 
more  than  12,000  employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers 
the  widest  range  of  media  options,  which  reach 
100  million  technology  buyers  in  85  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending. 
IDG's  diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans 
six  key  areas,  including  print  publishing,  online 
publishing,  events,  market  research,  education  and 
training,  and  global  marketing  services.  More  than 
100  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  IDG's  300 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  85  countries  each 
month.  IDG's  global  publication  product  lines 
include  CIO,  Computerworld/InfoWorld,  Macworld, 
Network  World,  The  Industry  Standard  and  PC  World 
family  of  publications.  Hungry  Minds  is  a  leading 
global  knowledge  provider  with  a  diverse  portfolio 
of  technology  and  consumer  book  brands, 
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things.  One  of  the  first  things  you'll  every  day  and  am  willing  to  answer 

need  to  do  is  get  people  aligned.  the  really  ugly  questions.  If  you  do 

Believe  it  or  not,  employees  want  that  in  front  of  thousands  of  peo- 

you  to  be  as  tough  as  you  possibly  pie,  they  know  you're  not  hiding 

can  and  fix  the  problems.  They  from  the  tough  issues.  They  under¬ 
need  to  know  that  as  tough  as  it  is  stand  that  this  company  may  be 

for  them  in  the  short  term,  there's  changing,  but  if  you're  a  part  of  it 
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The  atmosphere  is 
refreshingly  rational 

There’s  a  new  air  about  e-business  these  days.  Gone 
is  the  rush  to  “just  get  us  on  the  Web.”  Now,  you’re 
focused  on  using  the  Web  to  bring  rapid  ROI,  reduced 
risk  and  real  results  to  your  enterprise. 

These  Web  initiatives  will  take  you  there  by  connecting 
to  and  integrating  with  the  vital  legacy  applications 
that  run  your  enterprise. 

Making  that  connection  is  SEAGULL’S  specialty.  We 
offer  a  complete  spectrum  of  software  solutions  that 
quickly  enable  Internet  users,  devices  and  applications 
to  use  the  mainframe  and  iSeries  business  processes 
at  the  core  of  your  operations  -  order  processing, 
customer  records,  inventory  and  logistics,  to  name 
it  a  few. 


Our  unique,  non-invasive  approach  leaves  legacy 
systems  unchanged,  eliminating  the  risk  of  business 
interruption  and  dramatically  decreasing  the  time 
and  cost  to  implement  high-quality,  scalable  Web 
services.  In  short,  SEAGULL  helps  you  rise  above 
the  complexity  of  integrating  the  Web  with  your 
legacy  applications. 

Contact  us,  and  complete  your  e-business  projects 
in  a  refreshingly  rational  atmosphere. 
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One-size-fits-all  may  be  good  for  hats,  but  not  for  e-business  software. 
In  the  new,  new  economy  you  need  a  collaborative  e-business  solution  that  is 
tailored  to  the  changing  needs  of  your  business.  Enter  mySAP.com  Industry 
Solutions  — industry-specific  solutions  based  on  recognized  best  practices  and 
backed  by  over  28  years  of  industry-specific  implementation  experience.  SAP 
has  custom-tailored  solutions  for  over  20  different  industries,  from  manufacturing 
to  retail  to  banking.  To  find  out  more,  call  800  872  1727  or  type  www.sap.com 
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